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The Outlook. 


Not more than eight years ago, when John 
Bright was an unfashionable radical in English pol- 
itics, Punch came out with a cartoon, which proved 
very amusing to the English public. It contained an 
ironical prophecy of the state of English politics after 
ten years should have elapsed; and the wildest and 
most preposterous item in this prophecy was that 
which represented the abhorred radical orator of 1865 
as becoming a Cabinet Minister and a Privy Councilor 
in 1875, and as wearing the imposing title of Right 
Hon. That sarcastic and improbable prediction was 
fulfilled in grim earnest in half the time assigned by 
the merry seer; and in the acrobatic performances 
lately achieved inside of the English Cabinet, we have 
the means of measuring the prodigious stride which 
public opinion has made in England since Punch issued 
its derisive vaticination. The very man who within 
recent memory was distrusted and detested by En- 
glishmen of moderate views, and whose possible eleva- 
tion to a ministerial position was laughed at as a huge 
joke, has now become so honored a public character 
that even in his illness he is summoned by Mr. Glad- 
stone to join his Cabinet, in order that his name and 
his passive presence may lend some support to the 
tottering government. Nor does this mean that 
John Bright has ned the public confidence by any 
change of opinio#. No man ever gains the public con- 
fidence in that way, especially in his later life. Mr. 
Bright stands exactly where be stood in 1865; but the 
issues of politics have been advanced, and the former 
protagonist of radicalism is now the cool and eminent- 
ly reputable possessor of a conservative creed. 

—-+a—__—- hs 

If so happy a destiny is in store for us as to wit- 
ness the discomfiture and final rout of General Butler 
at the next Republican Convention of Massachusetts, 
and the permanent deposit of that brazen and flagiti- 
ous demagogue in the limbo of baffled ambitions, we 
shall need to recognize our peculiar indebtedness to 
the Tribune for the courage and consummate skill 
with which it has led the controversy against him. 
Up to the first of July, Butler had it all his own way. 
Burrowing under ground, plotting in secret, with the 
respectable portion of the Republican party lost in a 
deep lethargy, he was stealthily but surely gaining 
control of every township in Massachusetts. Had he 
been able to keep the alarm from being sounded, in a 
few weeks the game would have been completely in 
his hands. It was then that the Tribune published its 
strikingly able letter from Boston, explicitly announc- 
ing that Butler would capture the nomination. The 
clarion note of that announcement rang through the 
land, from side to side, and roused all its latent de- 
cency into an impassioned protest against the coming 
disgrace, and stiffened the backs and made stout the 
knees of the Massachusetts politicians—not only re- 
minding them of their duty, but giving them strength 
to do it. 
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The Springfield Republican has produced a 
striking impression’ upon the Butler struggle in 
Massachusetts by recalling to the citizens of that 
State that far back in 1859 General Butler sought 
the governorship at the hands of the Democratic 
party; and in connection with this reminiscence, it 
has reproduced a remarkable description of Butler 
which was given in that year by his brother Democrat, 
Mr. J. Q. A. Griffin. The Republican wittily calls this 
“‘a portrait by one of the old masters.” Though ter- 
ribly caustic in some respects, it does full justice to 
Butler’s good qualities—for he has some; and upon 
the whole it is a Wot unfair. account of the man as he is 
to-day. The following is Mr. Griffin’s sketch of some 
of the moral traits—if we may so call them—of But- 
ler’s character—his temper, ambition, and disregard of 
principle. ‘He has a harsh, cruel temper when an- 
gered. He often, unfortunately, we think, exhibits it. 
It betrays him often into brutalities of thought and 
action. Perhaps it is oftenest seen in his treatment of 
witnesses whom he cross-examines. Besides being ill- 
mannered in the extreme and insulting and outrage- 
ous, heaping opprobrium and insult upon innocent 
and unoffending people, he is led sometimes into the 
most injudicious acts in consequence, which result in 


harm to his client’s cause. He dislikes to suffer a wit- 





ness called by the adverse party to go from the stand 
without an insult or a sneer, even though his testimony 
in no manner harms his cause. The phrases he uses in 
addressing them are quite often coarse and savage. 
He grasps eagerly and incessantly at emolument. His 
avarice prompts him to accumulate, but his stronger 
passion, ambition, causes him rapidly and liberally to 
bestow. Like Cesar the Dictator, he would rather 
find himself the first man in a small hamlet than the 
second im a mighty empire. And he spares nothing 
within his means that will minister to his ambition. 
He has conscience, but not of sufficient power to con- 
trol his ambition or to hamper it. Asa mental opera- 
tion he can discriminate with great readiness and pre- 
cision between the different shades of conduct. This 
power he exhibits in the trial of causes, when he comes 
to set out the obliquities of his adversary. Butitisa 
dormant faculty, so far as respects any manifestation 
in his own life. 
he more resembles Aaron Burr, taking the idea that 
Parton’s book conveys, than any other character in 
history.’’ The comparison of Butler to Aaron Burr is, 
in many respects, just. With regard to the domestic 
virtues, Butler is far superior to his prototype, which, 
indeed, is not much to say; but in his political charac- 
ter—his cunning, audacity, unscrupulousness—the 
worst public man of our era is twin brother to the 
worst public man of seventy years ago. The failure of 
the former Burr must not induce in us a too easy con- 
fidence that the latter one will be a failure likewise. 
What he now needs is the prestige of a victory at 
Worcester; and that, we may hope, is what the good 
people of Massachusetts will not permit him to gain. 


——— o-<me 


This is the season in which it is quite in order to 
propose methods of conducting existence under the 
exceptional conditions of an annual play-spell. As 
vacation approaches, we all ask several questions. 
Where shall we go? How shall we live? What shall 
wedo? Among the necessary conditions are inexpen- 
siveness, healthfulness, and a reversal, to some degree, 
of the ordinary habits of conventional life. The vaca- 
tion period for this year is, indeed, now nearly passed 
but while its testimony is coming in upon us, we may 
wisely catch some suggestions which will keep over 
till the next season. Nothing that we have seen in the 
letters which the newspapers are just now printing 
from health-seekers, inland and by seaside, has struck 
us more pleasantly than a couple of articles in the 
current number of the Herald of Health. Dr. Hol- 
brook, the editor of that journal, has been experi- 
menting upon the poetic plan of a tent on the beach 
near Long Branch; and he and his wife write such at- 
tractive descriptions of their experience as may almost 
lead next year to a general raising of the old ery— 
“To your tents, O Israel!’”’ They give several reasons 
for liking this primitive mode of life. 1. You cannot 
exclude fresh air if you wish to. 2. The sun’s rays 
penetrate from every direction. It is all window, but 
not of glass. The capillary action of the skin rapidly 
improves under the influence of the sun’s rays thus 
mildly received. It is a perpetual sun-bath, mild and 
gentle, rather than severe and scorching. 3. Sleep in 
a tent is most refreshing. You hardly touch the bed, 
before you forget where you are and are off to the 
land of rest. In case it rains, you enjoy it all the 
more. The drops, as they come pattering all about 
you, make finer music than on any roof. The only 
trouble is that you cannot lie awake long enough to 
enjoy it. 4. The expense of living is trivial. To these 
reasons a fifth might be added: that tent-life, by its 
utter contrast to the habitudes of life in houses, fur- 
nishes the perfect and restful diversion which our 
tired natures need from the ordinary modes of living. 
Mrs. Holbrook’s account of tent-life supplements that 
of her husband by some strokes that only a woman 
could give. ‘‘ Besides the voice of the waves and the 
prayer meeting,” she says, ‘‘ we have most extraordin- 
ary sounds and speeches from our elocutionists. The 
milk man turned suddenly qne morning and drove 
hastily away, regardless of slopping milk cans, because 
a little woman tragically shouted just as he drove up 
to the tent, ‘ Now for the fight! ’ and we all went with- 
out cream in our coffee in consequence. And the clam 
man took it as a personal insult, because, as he opened 
the tent curtains, Miss S—— busy studying Milton, re- 
cited with proper emphasis, ‘Whence and what art 
thou, execrable shape?’ aud we had much ado to 
pacify him.” , 





In this respect, and in many others, ° 





“WATER AND THE SPIRIT.” 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


ATER that comes from Heaven, 
Water that thither goes, 
True symbol thou of life from God, 
And life that to him flows. 


But ’twixt the first and last, 
The coming and return, 

How much the water and the life 
May live and love and learn! * 


When summer clouds distill 
The sweetness of the rain, 
What various work it finds to do 
Ere it goes back again ! 


It feeds the mountain rills 
As they go hurrying down ; 

It cools the pavements, hot as flame, 
In the deserted town. 


It tinkles day and night 
In fountains silver clear, 
Tempting the little birds to come 
And make their toilet here. 


About the roots of flowers, 
And the great roots of trees, 

It lingereth as tenderly 

, As saint upon his knees. 


And many a thirsty soul 
Its limpid sweetness quaffs, 

And when the farmer smells the rain 
How merrily he laughs! 


O rain that comes from Heaven ! 
The life that comes from God, 

Ere it returns, more paths than thine 
Shall wonderingly have trod. 


On mountain and on plain 
This has a work to do, 

A joy to get, a joy to give 
That cannot be for you. 


This shall have rills to feed, 
And cool the heated ways ; 

This too shall bubble, fountainwise, 
For many pleasant days. 


And this where all is dark, 
° As it were underground, 
Shall nurse the hidden roots of power 
With never voice or sound. 


And this for those who thirst, 
All tired and sore of feet, 
Must be the cup of water cold 

For His disciple meet. 


O, child so fresh from Heaven! 
What omens sweet and grand 

Run up to kiss thy tiny feet 
Like waves upon the sand. 


Wave-omens, kiss and kiss; 
Our hearts accept you all, 

And dare believe more blessings wait 
Than we have words to call. 








THE TRUE PLATFORM OF CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


“ Now there was much grass in the place.” 

ONCE heard an extraordinary sermon preached 

to an extraordinary congregation by an extraor- 
dinary man, from this extraordinary text. It was in 
the grand old St. Margaret’s, Cambridge, a building 
wearing in its solemn face the wrinkles of a half dozen 
centuries. Such another congregation I never saw im 
church on a Sunday. Such a company of presiding 
elders seldom. if ever, sat in the front rank of a wor- 
shiping assembly. There were the gravest seignors of 
human science, of philosophy, theology, geology, and 
all the other ’ologies, ’onomies and ’osophies known to 
vhese latter days of varied and vast erudition. There 
were Whewell and Sedgwick, Adams the astronomer, 
and men as distinguished in other departments of 
learning; an over-awing, critical and unsympathetic 
presence to any preacher. Ascending from the front 
to the highest seat of the surrounding galleries was a 
mountain of young men in black gowns, numbering 
nearly a thousand, undergraduates of the University. 
An audience of nearly the same number, from the best 
families of the city, filled the pews on the paved floor 
of the church, Then, in addition to such a cloud of 
witnesses to an intellectual effort, there were in as 
vivid presence living questions which were stirring up 
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‘and the whole theolegical world. 


sharp divisions and antagonisms in the English church 


The man who ascended to the pulpit to speak tosuch 
an audience, at such a time, was one whom the people 
generally ealled Harvey Goodwin, dropping the Rev., 
just as everybedy does with us in speaking of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and for the same reason. He evidently. 
felt what it was to be to preach tosuch an assembly. For 
one, I looked up at him with much concern, as he stood 
before those rows of hard-faced dons and dignitaries, 
some of whom looked as if they had lived for years in 
no milder region than ‘Siluria,’”’ and communed with 
no softer fellowship than its stratified rocks. I noticed 
that his voice was a little tremulous at first, as if he 
were fully conscious of the hazard of grappling with 
such a proud array of giant and captious intellects. 
His first words sounded the challenge to a kind of 
startied attention from all parts of the church. The 
ranks of undergraduates in the galleries were evidently 
surprised at them, and leaned forward with their eyes 
fixed on the preacher. The austere dignitaries seemed 
to relax their solemn faces into an expression of 
wonderment. Evidently the text had impressed 
them somewhat as Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body touched the Athenian philosophers on 
Mars’ Hill.—* Now there was much grass in the place.” 
Certainly the most captious of critics could not help 
wondering what a‘preacher could make out of such a 
text. And the wonder what Harvey (;9o0dwin did 
make out of it grew to the end and after tiye sermon. 

He Gescribed the kind of people that sjt down to- 
gether in the fellowship of the feast which Christ 
spread for them in that secluded place; \eir various 
characters and conditions; their variovy $ otives for 
following him: some to be healed of ry ly diseases, 
more to see his miracles performed on iS sick, lame, 
and blind; others to hear a gospel of h %. and salva- 
tion so cheering to the souls of the poo Wid affiicted. 
And now came the closing benediction « e Saviour’s 
sermon, alike in act if not in word to t 
that followed after all his sermons to 
act of tender human sympathy with ai 4 
conditions, wants and experiences, A ne’ 
want, in addition to all the others that ? 
then around him, had now come upon ans 
fasted long, and had no bread. He kney: 
was,.and how hungry they were. He dirt mitted them to 
sit down before him. ‘Now there was‘: ‘dhoh grass in 
the place. So the men sat down in numbe r about five 
thousand.” They sat down together s!1 the more 
readily because there was much grass in the place. 

: The description of the scene was simple. but exceed- 
ingly effective. There was no word painting to lower 
the sublimity of the .act with florid verbiage. A few 
simple words sufficed to present the full form, attitude 
and expression of Christ standing before the multi- 
tude, with his eyes raised to heaven as he blessed the 
small loaves of bread to satisfy their hunger. A few 
words, equally simple, brought to the front, the begin- 
ning and end of his ministry: this deep and tender 
human sympathy with the experiences of human life 
here, in this everyday human world. It was this 
loving, everlasting sympathy that led him about doing 
good, healing all manner of diseases, touched with the 
feeling of all manner of human infirmities, wants and 
sorrows. It was this sympathy, and the acts it inspired, 
which he.adduced to the question of John’s disciples 
as the strongest proof that he was the Messiah that 
was to come, and that neither John, nor any other ex- 
pectant of God’s kingdom, need look for another. And 
this was the best and only proof that Christian minis- 
ers and Christian men and women could give, that the 
religion he taught and illustrated lived in their hearts 
in any true vitality. 1t was this sympathy, and the 
life and effort which flowed from it, that could alone 
prove that the religion we profess was divine, and 
mighty to conquer the world. Its power and im- 
mortality were in this divine element. It was this 
‘alone that would answer and satisfy more questions 
than John the Baptist asked; questions that were stir- 
ring to its profoundest depths the religious mind of the 
age; that were dividing and subdividing the Christian 
church into hostile sects, and precipitating them into 
dogmatic strifes on theologicai tenets and ecclesiastic 
rites and politics, which no polemic power or skill 
could ever settle. 

““Now,” said the preacher, “ There is much grass in 
this place,” in every place and country; and in every 
place and country there is a great multitude of the 
hungry, the sick and sorrowing, waiting to sit down 
together at the invitation of Christ’s disciples, and to 
receive at their hands sympathy, help, and comfort— 
those blessed benedictions which commended their 
master’s sermons to the poor and needy. Such sym- 
pathy skeds a dew which makes “ much grass” grow 
fn the driest places; and where it grows men will sit 
down upor it, “in number about five thousand,” and 
in larger congregations. And Christian men of every 
naste and seet, when they they come to stand where 
Christ’s disciples stood, to distribute the broken bread 
of such a gospel, will find themselves drawn together 
in the pleasant falowship of the act. They will forget 
the theological questions and difficulties which have 
divided them. They will find that the dew of this 
Christian sympathy with human wants and con- 
ditions, has made much green grass to grow under 
their feet on which they may stand in brotherly con- 
cord, and feel that the great sentiment which makes 
them one is of diviner origin and power, than all the 
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This was the line of thought that ran through the 
sermon ; vivid with. illustrations of heroic and Chris- 
tian philanthropy taken from ‘actual life. I do not 
know how it impressed others; but. I think few who 
listened would afterward look at any great institution 
or effort of charity without calling to mind that re- 
markable text and its illustration: ‘‘Now there was 
much grass in the place.” And what makes it grow 
green and soft is the dew of the Spirit that begets the 
act and breathes in it. What green grass grew under 
the feet of Florence Nightingale, and other sisters of 
mercy, who walked the blistered and blackened fields 
of war, ministering with their tender sympathies to 
mutilated and dying men of both armies! The best 
argument that Christ’s ministers and followers can 
oppose to positivism, scepticism, rationalism and in- 
fidelity, is to point to the growth of this green grass 
around the abodes and scenes of human suffering, 
want and sorrow. No such grass grows under the feet 
or breath of any of these cold, unsympathetic isms; 
no, not aspire of it. It is the great seal of the Master, 
which infidelity cannot counterfeit. 

No thoughtful and observing American can reside in 
England for a year without seeing that ** there is much 
grass in the place.” In no other country is Christian 
philanthropy so fully and minutely organized. In no 
other is the whole community enrolled in so many 
national, county, town, village and hamlet associations 
for benevolent effort. All these, breathing the same 
spirit, make more and more grass to grow every year, 
reproducing a thousand scenes like that St. John de- 
scribes, where multitudes of infirm, halt, blind, poor 
and devil-tempted, sit down together in companies of 
fifty 1nd upwards, and are ministered to by a dozen 


of Christ’s chosen who fed the five thousand from his 
hand. And these, too, obey the same command to 
gather up the fragments that nothing be lost. And it 
is wonderful how many basketsful of these fragments 
they gather up after every great ministration of be- 
nevolence. It shows how much grass is in the place. 
For the last twenty years there has been no great minis- 
try of loaves, fishes, and other comforts of goodwill 
and charity to the victims of fire, flood or famine, after 
which there has not been a great and growing surplus 
gathered up for other needs. There was the Patriotic 
Fund for the relief of sick and wounded soldiers in the 
Crimea. When all had been done for them that sym- 
pathy could suggest, a great surplus, enough to found 
a large hospital, was left and gathered up. Thecharity 
of the country fairly drowned the terrible inundation 
at Sheffield, insomuch that the surplus revenue was 
sent back by thousands of pounds sterling to the great 
towns of the Kingdom. The same overplus attended 
the Hartley Colliery disaster. That awful calamity so 
touched the sympathy of the nation, that avery deluge 
of relief flowed in upon the sufferers, until the disciples, 
who ministered it to them as from the hands of the 
Master himself, had to cry several times, and very 
loud, “ Hold! enough!” 

It is another characteristic of a country where much 
grass of this kind abounds, that its sympathy and 
charity do not end, if they begin, at home. In the im- 
pulse of this benevolent feeling, its heart and hand are 
moved to the help and comfort of multitudes of like 
sufferers in lands far and near. When the Chicago 
disaster and the famine in Persia, us it were, met at 
the London Mansion House like two messengers of 
affliction, it was just as natural to send relief to both 
calamities as it would have been had they taken place 
in the home islands of the British realm ; because there 
is “‘much grass in the place.” 

Among the more recent organisations of Christian 
philanthropy in England, is a form of sytematic benev- 
olence which might well be adopted in America. It 
was first set on foot in Birmingham, by Rev. Dr. 
Miller, one of the most executive and energetic clergy- 
men of the Church of England. The charity of that 
large town has been long distinguished by its two great 
hospitals. Once in three years a great Musical Festival 
is held in the grand Town Hall, when the best singers 
of the age attract a large audience from all parts of the 
Kingdom for three days. All the net proceeds, after 
paying expenses, are given to the hospitals. But as 
the town grew in population, these and other incidental 
resources became inadequate for the support of these 
institutions. Dr. Miller, therefore, proposed to the 
ministers of all denominations in the town, to make 
one of the Sabbaths of the year a “ Hospital Sun- 
day ’—to preach, every one in his own pulpit, a ser- 
mon on the Christian duty of ministering to “ the sick 
and in prison,” and to take up a collection for their re- 
lief. There being “‘much grass in the place,’’ all the 
ministers, of every name and sect, readily and heartily 
adopted the suggestion. Thus, for many years, all the 
congregations of Birmingham have their sympathy 
for the sick and suffering stirred from a hundred pul- 
pits, and the newspapers of the next morning tell the 
sums given by a hundred congregations; and these 
sums increase from year to year, because there is yearly 
more and more “grass in the place.’? Well, for the 
first time, great London has followed Birmingham, 
and has had its “* Hospital Sunday.” Protestant, Cath- 

olic, Greek, Jew, and Parsee, have preached the same 
duty to the maimed, halt and blind, and the plates have 
been carried round for gifts to them. On the whole, 
London did pretty well as a beginning, The whole 
sum reported at last accounts was £23,000, only about 
$100,000; but there were still 100 congregations to be 





dogmas that make them legion. 


heard from. Now a Hospital Sunday in London is 





latter-day disciples of as varied character as the twelve |: 





as close.a reproduction.of ¢ miraculous dispensation 
of the loaves and is possible to witness with- 
out the human presence of Christ himself. It was a 
pleasant: and goodly sight to see nearly a thousand 
ministers, of various and opposing creeds, ministering, 
in the brotherly fellowship of charity, to as needy a 
multitude as his disciples ever fed from his hand on 
earth. There was much grass before in the great 
wilderness of London, but the Hospital Sunday will 
make new carpets of it for sick and hungry multitudes, 
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HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SORIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


NO. 13. 
CHRISTIAN AGES, 


E come now to the Christian ages. Of these, 
the nineteenth is fast drawing to a close. 

Christ came at the fulness of the times, and laid hold 
of the destinies of the world, but not in the manner 
anticipated. Not by armies, and conquest, and a 
universal worldly Empire, but by principles, thoughts, 
enlarged views of God, man, and the universe, deep 
and intense emotions, and tireless mental activity. 
He came to save man from sin, and to renovatesociety. 
His own profound words express the character of his 
coming more perfectly than any other; it was to be as 
a vital leaven, inserted in human society and destined 
not to cease its action till the whole system, in all de- 
partments, was leavened. The dispensation was to be 
closed by his second coming and a final judgment. 

Hence, these ages are full of thought, of controver- 
sies, of conflicts and of revolutions. They are also full 
of historical documents, in the various languages of 
men, calling for intense study thoroughly to under- 
stand them. 

The history of these ages is a vast and sublime ocean 
on which we are to launch. Nor is it without its dan- 
gers. In it are gulf streams and fogs, rocks and shoals, 
gales and icebergs. Yet, in one part, at least, it has a 
fascinating aspect to all, for in it are the beginnings 
of that vast revolution which is yet shaking the 
world, and which.is destined not to cease till every 
form of evil is overthrown, 

As there is to travelers a fascination in Palestine, 
Sinai and Egypt, because in them associations of Moses 
and of Christ meet them on every side, so the first cen- 
tury till its close, from its constant contact with Christ 
and his Apostles, is full of powerful attractions. 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, 

Hence, too, the deep interest in those who are sup- 
posed to be apostolic fathers, that is, those who were 
associated with the Apostles or with their immediate 
disciples, 

Thus, when Irenzus, that great defender of the 
faith against the Gnostics, says of Polycarp, that he 
was “instructed by apostles, and had intercourse with 
many who had seen Christ;’? when he-farther tells. 
how he saw Polycarp when a boy, and adds, “I can tell 
even the spot in which the blessed Polycarp sat and 
conversed, and his outgoings and incomings, and the 
character of his life, and the form of his body, and the 
conversations which he held with the multitude, and 
how he related his familiar intercourse with John and 
the rest who had seen the Lord, and how he rehearsed 
their sayings, and what things they were which he had 
heard from them with regard to the Lord and his 
miracles and teaching,” certainly it invests this vener- 
able apostolic father with a deep and peculiar interest. 
And when Irenzus proceeds to say “all these things 
Polycarp related in harmony with the writings (the 
gospels), as having received them from the eye wit- 
nesses of the word of life,” our faith in the historical 
verity of the gospels in opposition to all mythical 
theories is gratefully confirmed. 

HISTORICAL FOOTHOLD. 

We need not wonder, therefore, if all parties seek to 
gain a foothold in this region. This foothold is secured 
only by means of a statement of their case in history. 

It was said of Daniel Webster that his great power 
with a jury lay in his statement of the facts of his 
case. His argument was virtually complete and he 
had carried the jury before they supposed that.he had. 
begun to reason at all. 

In the same way histories have been written to carry 
the day in behalf of established forms of government 
and systems of doctrine. The object is to show that 
they have their roots in the apostolic age. ‘ 

So for centuries history was written in behalf of the 
Panacy, and when the desired original documents were 
not found they were manufactured, and for ages 
accepted as genuine. 

Hence, in the Reformation, a fundamental work was- 
needed, in exposing false documents, and writing the 

true history of the early ages, and in this work the 
Magdeburg Centuriators labored with terrific effect. 
Of course the Papacy was not silent. Baronius ‘was 
their advocate, and a Cardinalship was his reward. He 
was @ man of vast learning and resources, and as 
honest as his cause would allow him to be, which is 
not saying much, ior, even to-day, DUllinger, the 
learned leader of the Old Catholics, has warned the. 
nations of a universal Jesuit conspiracy to falsify and 
corrupt history in support of the claims of the Papacy- 
CONTESTED GROUND. 
Hence, almost the whole territory is contested! 











ground. There are hundreds of millions in the Romish: 
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and Greek churches whom modern historical science 
and criticism haye not reached, and who are sensitive 


to an attack upon even the grossest forms of error and 


imposition. The subject of our history is no excep- 
tion to this general course of remark. Every part of 
it is comterhet ground. 

FOUR ENDS. 

History hes been written as to the doctrine of retri- 
bution with referenve to at least four ends. 

The first is to depreciate the early fathers as holding 
almost universally to a system of eternal torments by 
material fire, thus subjecting the world to a system of 
degrading terrorism. 

The second is to establish as true the current ortho- 
dox view of eternal punishment. 

The third is to sustain the doctrine of the annihila- 
tion of the wicked after a just degree of suffering. 

The fourth is to vindicate the doctrine of universal 
salvation as having its roots in the early ages. 

It will prepare the way for our future investigations 
if we illustrate by examples some of these statements. 
W. E. H. LECKY. 

W. E. H. Lecky is a scholar of extensive reading 
and original research. His history of European morals, 
from Augustine to Charlemagne, is a work of great 
value, and his account of the philosophic systems of 
the Roman Empire indicates a careful study of the 
original sources of evidence. But when, in his his- 
tory of Rationalism (vol. 1, page 316),.he.speaks of 
the fathers, he obviously has not studied the original 
sources, and refers to second-hand authorities of no 
weight at this day in the historical world. Thus only 
can we explain the fact that such a man has com- 
mitted himself to thestatement that follows. ‘ Origen, 
and his disciple Gregory, of Nyssa, in a somewhat 
hesitating manner, diverged from the prevailing opin- 
ion (eternal torments), and strongly inclined to a figura- 
tive interpretation, and to the belief in the ultimate 
Salvation of all. But they were alone in their opinion. 
With these two exceptions all the Fathers proclaimed 
the eternity of torments, and all defined these tor- 
ments as the action of a literal fire on a sensitive 
body.” The general accuracy of Mr. Lecky, in his 
historical statements, need not be called in question. 
But nothing can be more erroneous than this state- 
ment. It would require more time than we can here 
spare to mention and characterize all those among the 
fathers who did not hold to the doctrine of eternal 
torments at all, in addition to the two mentioned by 
Mr. Lecky. But allthat is necessary will be said in the 
course of this history. 

PROF. SHEDD. 

We will next consider the statement of a defender 
of the current orthodoxy. This we will take from a 
work of decided ability and merit, a history of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, by Prof. Shedd, of tho Union Theologi- 
‘cal Seminary. In Vol. 2, p. 414, he says “‘ the punishment 
inflicted upon the lost, was regarded by the fathers of 
the Ancient Church, with very few exceptions, as end- 
less.”” He then makes quotations to that effect from 
four fathers of the Western Church, to whom he adds 
Justin Martyr and Chrysostom. He then says “ the 
only exception to the belief in the eternity of future 
punishment in the Ancient Church appears in the 
Alexandrian school. He then shows how this denial 
grew out of their anthropology, and adds in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘ The views of Origen concerning future retribu- 
tion were almost wholly confined to his school. Faint 
traces of a belief in the remission of punishments in 
the future world are visible in the writings of Didy- 
mus of Alexandria, and in Gregory of Nyssa. The 
annihilation of the wicked was taught by Arnobius. 
With these exceptions the ancient church held that the 
everlasting destiny of the human soul is decided in 
this earthly state.” 

The argument of this passage is plain. It is this: If 
this is a true statement of facts, then the case of the 
eurrent orthedoxy is very strong, and little more need 

‘bedone. The church has settled the question. But 
we ask, is it true? 

This statement somewhat transcends the limits set 
by Lecky to the doctrine of restoration. It is not con- 
fined to two individuals, but it is confined to one 
school, the school of Alexandria. What, then, shall be 
said of Diodore of Tarsus, not of the school of Alexan- 
dria, the eminent teacher of Chrysostom, and a de- 
cided advocate of universal restoration? What shail 
be said of his scholar, Theodore of Mopsuestia, that 
earnest defender of the same doctrine, of whom Dorner 
says that he was “the climax and the crown of the 
*WChool of Antioch’? What shall be said of the great 
‘Bastern School of Edessa and Nisibis in which the 
scriptural exposition of Theodore of Mopsuestia was 
& supreme authority and text-book? Was Theodore 
of the school of Alexandria? Not at all. He was an 
opposer of Origen in interpretation, and psychology, 
and anthropology. And yet he not only taught the 
doctrine of universal restoration on his own basis, but 
even introduced it into the liturgy of the Nestorian 
Church in Eastern Asia. What, too, shall we say of 
the two great theological schools in which he had a 
place of such honor and influence? But of this we 
Bhall speak more fully at another time, when we con- 
sider the relation of the early theological schools to 
this question. 

MESSRS. CONSTABLE AND HUDSON. 

But there is another statement of the case by Messrs. 
Constable, of Ireland, and Hudson, of this country, in [ 
their elaborate works designed to prove the final anni- | 
hilation of the wicked. According to Mr. Constahle.alt 





the apostolic fathers believed in this doctrine. His 
list of authorities is quite impressive. Beginning with 
Barnabas, and going to the year 242, he claims Clemens 
Romanus, Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, 
Theophilus of Antioch, Irenseus, and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, so that Arnobius does not stand alone as Prof. 
Shedd represents, but has very illustrious company. 
He leaves only Athenagoras, Tatian and Tertullian as 
advocates of eternal torment, and finally he repre- 
sents Origen, so late as the year 253, as firstintroducing 
the doctrine of universal restoration. Mr. Hudson is 
not less exacting in his claims. He says, “it now re- 
mains to show that the early Christians, heralds as 
they were of the word of life, taught nothing else than 
the death of the wicked. The documents which here 
offer themselves are the writings of the so-called apos- 
tolic fathers, and other early records,” p. 289, Doctrine 
of a future life. 

Of these claims it is enough to say that some of the 
witnesses do undeniably testify as alleged, but that a 
large number do not definitely testify to any view ex- 
cept the general one of future retribution, because the 
subject had never been up as a controverted question, 
and the end at which they were aiming did not call 
for it. 

DR. BALLOU. 

Dr. Ballou also has written a history of Ancient 
Universalism, in which is presented a very different 
state of facts from that alleged by Mr. Lecky and 
Prof. Shedd. He claims, and truly, a much wider 
range, and far greater power for the doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation than they admit. The work is one of 
decided ability, and is written with great candor and a 
careful examination of authorities. In our opinion it 
would benefit Mr. Lecky and Prof. Shedd attentively 
to consider all the facts and authorities presented in it. 
We think, however, that he, and especially his editors, 
in a number of cases draw conclusions that gu beyond 
the authorities to which they refer. The view given 
of the theology of Theodore of Mopsuestia, and of 
the difference between him and Origen, is also incom- 
plete, and needs to be more fully wrought out. 

PLAN OF THE HISTORY. 

What, then, do we propose to do in a field of history, 
every part of which has been, and is, so sternly con- 
tested? 

We do not propose to go over all the ground in 
minute detail, fighting our way as we go. We propose 
rather, first of all, to begin with the account of the 
last judgment given by.Christ, and the views taken of 
it in the early church, and to give a history of the in- 
terpretation of the leading word in that passage, the 
word aionios, translated first everlasting, and after- 
wards eternal. In a true view of the historical sense 
of this word is the only key to much of the writing 
of the fathers, which would be contradictory without 
it. We propose next to develop certain great and un- 
deniable historical facts as to the first system of Chris- 
tian theology that was ever published, and which pro- 
mulgated universal restoration, of which the illustri- 
ous. Origen, in or about the year 230, was the author. 
We propose also to consider the foundation and 
growth of tlie first Christian theological schools and 
their relations to thisdoctrine. Thus wilk be developed 
certain great facts concerning whieh there can be no 
controversy, and these will furnish us with a point of 
vision from which we can survey the whole field, 
backwards towards Christ, and onward to the action 
of Justinian, through a local council, in condemning 
the doctrine of -universal restoration so late as the 
year 644, more than three centuries after it was pro- 
mulgated by Origen. After this year, there is no spe- 
cial difficulty in the history of the doctrine. 








CONCERNING BALLOONS. 
BY MRS, AMELIA BE. BARR. 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, 

are dreamt of in our philosophy. ”_Hamiet. 
HE valleys have been exalted, the mountains 
brought low, and the earth bound together with 
iron roads. On the face of ocean “ there go our ships,”’ 
and in its depths, there is a pathway for the invisible 
mercury who carries the messages of the nations. Now, 
man would conquer the great unknown spaces between 
heaven and earth, make himself, ‘‘Prince of the powers 
of the air,’’ harness the winds to his chariot, be waited 
upon by spectral mists, and learn the secrets of the store- 

houses of the hail and of the lightning. 

Noristhe ambition anew one. The power to traverse 
the air has always fascinated the hopes and ambitions 
of man. Ancient mythologies are full of winged crea- 
tures, the Holy Bible has familiarized the mind with 
seraphim and angels “made to fly swiftly,’’ and 
David was the foreman of humanity when he aspired 
to mount on eagle’s wings, or to flee away to some 
quiet wilderness on those of a dove. 

But the fate of Icarus has been that of hissuccese ors ; 


}man, generally, has Falstaff’s peculiar “alacr’ty in 


sinking.” Two hundred years ago Bishop “Wilkins, 
one of the founders of the Royal Society, 7 aid, “ that 
some day it would be as common for & MP_n to call for 
his wings:as hig boots" ; but the time is not yet. Hooke 
invented thirty different modes of D-ying, but, though 
hp had the soul of an imprisoned pagle, he never suc- 


‘ eoeded im putting one of them ip* practice. Nor is it 
i ik 


map will ever fly unt? ne can make his body 
light, his bones hollow-~ “arch his flat chest, and stretch 
strong muscles bet 444 his body and his arms. But 
wit the haak- sing after wings lingers, and, at this 








hour, there is a young mechanical genius constructing 
& flying machine within a mile from where I write. 
Those who feel interested in it may go down among 
the boatmen on Central Park lake and ask for “Clar- 
ence”; his faith and enthusiasm will at any rate re- 
fresh them, in an age so practical and material as this. 

Five hundred years ago Roger Bacon had the first 
prophetic thought towards Professor Wise’s balloon. 
He suggested that “‘ we were walking about at the bot- 
tom of a sea of air, whose density grew less as we as- 
cended higher; and that, therefore, if we could reach 
the summit of this sea we might float bodies that were 
still lighter on its surface.” These discoveries—taught 
stammeringly then, for the sagacious friar was tongue- 
tied by priestly tyranny—are now known to be truths. 

A. D. 1654 was remarkable for the invention of the 
air-pump, and sixteen years later, Francis Lana, an 
Italian, suggested the making of globes so light and 
large that they would not only float into the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, but also carry heavy weights 
with them. But Lana either forgot, or was ignorant 
of the pressure of the atmosphere; ahd Hooke, his 
English contemporary, pointed out at once that if his- 
globes were empty they would be crushed like egg- 
shells. For ifa globe had a diameter of twenty feet 
it would have a surface of 1256 square feet, on which 
there would be a pressure of about 2,712,960 lbs, a force 
sufficient to crush a globe of adamant. So neither 
Lana’s globes nor any of Hooke’s thirty methods of 
flying solved the problem of the aeronatics. 

Another hundred years or more passed and then 
Stephen Montgolfier, a paper-maker near Paris, in a 
happy moment grasped the lesson which nature had 
been teaching openly from the beginning. Walking 
outside the city, and,watching the smoke from thou- 
sands of chimneys rise without hinderance and with- 
out effort, his mind, in a moment, as if by inspiration, 
saw all the possibilities of his discovery. He hastened 
home and with the help of his brother Joseph made a 
large paper bag, which he hung, mouth downward, over 
a fire of chopped straw. The sooty spirit immediately 
took possession of its new home, and rose with it into 
the air. 

It now only remained for the brothers to elaborate 
and perfect their discovery. The first ‘‘ Montgolfiere” 
was sent up in 1782, and in 1783 Pilatre and the Marquis 
D’ Arlandes ascended again, carrying with them a bra- 
zier containing fire, which they fed with straw; and 
thus, by regulating the volume of heated air in the 
balloon, they piloted themselves clear of the Seine, 
and, after crossing Paris in safety, landed. 

Then Cavendish weighed that “inflammable air of 
the metals” which we call hydrogen, and showed it to be 
twelve times lighter than atmospheric air; and both 
Dr. Black of Edinburgh and Cavallo, the electrician, 
pointed out its suitability fur balloons. The Montgol- 
fiers, however, found all their attempts to imprison 
the subtle fluid vain; they could not hit upon a varnish 
capable of making the balloon gas-tight without mak- 
ing it too heavy, so they fell back on Stephen’s first idea. 

Even when M. M. Charles and Robert succeeded in 
adapting hydrogen for this purpose, its great expense 
was an insuperable objection. Then Laplace and 
Lavoisier discovered the power of red hot iron in de- 
composing water, and showed that by simply passing 
steam through hot iron tubes, hydrogen in abundance 
coukl be procured. 

During the wars of Napoleon, balloons, in France, 
were used as military aids, and four immense ones were 
made to accompany the four French armies. Two of 
these have very interesting histories. One went with 
General Jourdan to Belgium in 1794 and was used with 
eminent success in ascertaining the disposition of the 
Austrian forces. The information thus gained un- 
doubtedly insured the French victory at the battle of 
Fleurus. The enemy, it is said, saw the departure of 
the balloon and opened their batteries on it, but its 
rapid ascent placed it almost immediately out of reach 
of cannon shot. 

Still more famous was the one that accompanied 
Napoleon to Egypt. After several ascents there, which 
added greatly to the terror of Napoleon's name, it was 
sent back to Paris; and afterwards plaved at the ser- 
vice of Gay Lussac and- Biot for scientific purposes. 
Theix ascent is the first to which any real interest 
attaches itself. These philosophers turned what had 
as yet been either a vehicle for exploits little more 
heroic than those of an acrobat, or rope dancer, er*an 
aid to carnage and destruction, into an instrument of 
scientific research. Then when the balloon became 
useful it became poetical, the imagination dwelt with 
interest on **the ship of heaven,’”’ and mem watched 
with anxious hearts its noble navigators. 

Gay Lussac and Biot made their famous aseent from 
Paris on the 23rd of August, 1804, carrying: with them 
a number of delicate insruments and seme small live 
animals. They observed that the barometer and ther- 
mometer fell steadily as they rose above the earth, that 
the electrical and voltaic battery acted as powerfully in . 
the highest regions as on the surface, that the air was 
increasingly and negatively electrical as they ascended, 
that the compass needle continued true to the pole at 
the highest altitudes, that the hygrometer indicated 
increasing dryness with inereasing height, while the 
restlessness of the animals and their own rapid pulses 
exhibited the influence of rarefied air on animal} life ac- 

customed to its density at the bottom of the air-ocean. 

When 8600 feet high they liberated a bee which went 
off, gaily humming as it went; at 11,000 feet taey set 
free a linnet which at first returned to its ark, but 
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afterwards dashed sheer down in a per®<ndicular 
track. A dove liberated still higher flutter: feebly 
at first in the thin air, then, spreading its wags like a 
bird of prey, whirled in large circles which #«}minated 
in a swoop that carried it clear down throvs a mass 
of dense clouds. The extreme altitude rexhed was 
13,000 feet above the sea, and after taking of:¢rvations 
three hours and a half, they descended in yee 4 fifty 
miles from Paris. In a subsequent ascent ¢!<ly Lussac 
reached the immense elevation of four miles sm a quar- 
ter above the sea, and from this height brought down 
two flasks of air, which, on analyzation, wet» found to 
contain the same proportion of oxygen an nitrogen 
as air at the sea level. 

In July, 1852, the Kew Observatory used the balloon 





again for scientific research. Four ascents were made™ 


under its auspices with Green the great Engiish aero- 
naut in charge of the balloon, and Mr. Wels» as phil- 
osophical investigator. All Gay Lussac’s observations 
were authenticated, and the laws regulating. tempera- 
ture were partially observed. 

The history of the balloon in America c®mmences 
January, 1793,-;when George Washington was among 
the spectators who watched the ascent of the French- 
man, Blanchard, from Philadelphia. Gillie, Robertson, 
and Durant of New York followed, but it is around the 
name of Wise all the American prestige gathers. Be- 
fore the year 1852 the Professor had made more than 
100 ascents, and some most daring experiments regard- 
ing safety in descents; and as far back as 1843 he had 
satisfied himself as to the existence of a constant cur- 
rent from West to East at a certain elevation. 

Many, doubtless, will consider his proposed voyage 
across the Atlantic foolhardy, and chimerical, until 
success—that one thing forever good—stamps it for 
approval. But whatever opinion is held asto the un- 
dertaking, only one is possible as to the man. For Pro- 
fessor Wise’s “‘fixed idea”’ is submissive to scientific 
principles, and though evidently an enthusiast who 
regards the earth as merely a stepping-stone to his 
balloon, there is method in his enthusiasm, and a well 
assured and well-tried reliance on himself and his 
theory. Ifhesucceeds, future generations will treasure 
the documents of his voyage with as much pride as the 
Greeks or Colchians might have treasured the log-book 
of the Argonauts. 

However, too, we may doubt, it is impossible not to 
hope that Professor Wise may be the avant-coureur of 
a great army of philosophical and chemical explorers, 
who shall tell us not only which way the wind doth 
blow, but also what are the influences, reigning in the 
upper air, by which deadly diseases are enabled to 
walk in darkness and destroy us in the noon-day. It 
is just possible that cholera will not be able to hide 
its ‘trail’? much longer from the eye of science. 

Thousands will certainly witness Professor Wise’s 
departure, and among them some will be doubtful, 
and some selfishly indifferent; but I think there will 
not be one man, woman or child, who will not give 
the brave, persevering old man a heartfelt ‘ God- 
speed” on his wondrous voyage. 








FRENCH OCCUPATION OF GERMANY. 


A PASTOR’S LAMENT FOR THE TIMES, 
BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


HE German occupation of France is at an end, 
but the French occupation of Germany is more 
vigilant, more offensive, more persistent than ever. 
The Order of Jesuits has been banished, but the Jesuit 
himself remains intrenched more firmly than before in 
the trust and the prayers of the Catholic laity, who 
regard him as a martyr for the liberty of the Church; 
the religious houses have been put under surveillance, 
and recusant bishops have been brought before the 
judges, punished by fines, and threatened with impris- 
onment, but the clergy, both regular and secular, grow 
more obstinate and defiant; the teachers of infallibility 
have been displaced from the public schools, but the 
doctrine of infallibility gains adherents at the confes- 
sional; the famous allocution of the Pope against the 
Emperor was suppressed, but pastoral letters and the 
Catholic press indulge in insinuations against the Gov- 
ernment more dangerous than open attacks; in a 
word, the Empire of Germany is not only assailed 
from without by fulminations from Rome, but is oc- 
cupied within, at many commanding points, by an 
etiemy that works incessantly for its destruction. And 
this enemy is the hope of France as well as of Rome. 
Hopeless of gaining a numerical ascendancy within 
the empire as a whole, and hopeless, too, of reversing 
the political and ecclesiastical policy which lies at the 
basis of the new Germany, the first and constant aim 
of the Ultramontane party is the @issolution of the 
empire into its old jealous and discordant elements 
which might be played against each other to the ad- 
vantage of the Papacy. It cannot be doubted that 
the Ultramontanes prefer the supremacy of Rome to 
the unity of Germany, or to any government of Ger- 
many that would not do the bidding of the Pope; and 
though in the event of war the rank and ‘ile of the 
Catholic laity would probably be true to their coun- 
try, their ecclesiastical leaders would prefer a French 
victory for Rome to a German victory for the Father- 
land. To them patriotism, race, national unity are 
nothing against the demands of churchly power and 
prerogative. To them a victory of France over Ger- 
man arms would be no humiliation, because this might 
pave the way to the restoration of a Catholic power as 





the head of Germany. Hence every monastery in 
Germany is virtually a French fort, every bishop’s 
seat a post of French observation, every Ultramontane 
journal a French scout; and while the Roman party 
in Germany hail the accession of MacMahon as point- 
ing to the restoration of the temporal power by French 
intervention, the French army may count upon the 
Ultramontanes as allies, ready to work, through mobs 
and social disorganization, in a future invasion of Ger- 
many. 

Upon the continent of Europe, the Catholic clergy 
are a standing army whose discipline is implicit obe- 
dience to the orders of the Vatican; and through such 
allies and tools France may boast a more real and last- 
ing occupation of Germany than Germany had of 
France through her legions just now recalled. The 
very presence of such a corps in Germany is a standing 
menace to the Government, for, with the least hope of 
success, they would not hesitate to plunge their coun- 
try into ciyil war. 

Unhappily, the Protestant faith has no longer the 
moral force to cope with an enemy so organized and 
so persistent. The Reformation has ceased to be a 
living religious power in the land of Luther, and is it- 
self becoming a dogma and a tradition. I cannot bet- 
ter picture the religious condition of Germany than 
by reproducing a letter lately received from an influ- 
ential pastor of Bavaria, who has singularly good op- 
portunities for observation, and who writes with the 
calmness of the historical judgment. After giving 
vent to his longings for the American principle of re- 
ligious liberty as the true ecclesiastical policy for Ger- 
many, he says: “Our whole German nation is sick 
with insubordination and irreligion; the majority of 
the lower classes have no regard for the authority of 
law, and by far the greater part of the so-called edu- 
cated classes have no reverence for the teachings or 
the institutions of religion. The first of these symp- 
toms of national disease will, by the help of God, be 
removed through the political development of the 
young Germanic empire, which has thus far in the 
main been so healtiay and vigorous—especially when 
this development (ard this is only a question of time) 
shall have drawn within its control the ideal, as well 
as the practical side cf the national life. 

“The second symptom, which in my view is even 
more serious and lamentable, can be remedied only 
when a radical and just separation of the province of 
the State from that of the Church shall secure, alike 
to State and to Ohurch, the possibility of that freedom 
of action which both require for the fulfillment of 
their momentous fuuvtions. The sense of obligation 
grows only with the feeling of responsibility, and in 
Church affairs this will be realized only when the sup- 
port and the prosperity of each congregation are made 
to rest directly upon the shoulders and the consciences 
of its individual members. 

“ But a very grave hindrance to the realization in 
Germany of that simple and:true principle which the 
freedom and the youthful vigor of State and Church 
life in America have established lies in our ecclesias- 
tico-political traditions and customs. And the power 
of these is really beyond computation. To every one 
who is familiar with the history of the German Ref- 
ormation it iS clear that the accomplishment of the 
great work split upon two great hindrances. One of 
these was created by the unhappy division of the Cal- 
vinists and the Lutherans; the second through the 
lack of perception and capacity for producing a Church 
constitution corresponding to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the reformed evangelical religion—a defect 
which, partly through their own fault and partly 
without their fault, adhered throughout to the Ger- 
man Reformers. The present unhappy condition of 
things was necessitated through the handing over of 
Church government to the magistrates and princes as 
praecipua membra ecclesie—a term fraught with mis- 
chief; but chiefly through the circumstance that a 
jurisprudence resting not upon German but upon Ro- 
man ideas of right was stamped as the true normal 
system of Germany; both these systems of a Church- 
magistracy and of the Canon Law were sanctioned by 
the Court-Theology, and both are far too much con- 
cerned in our day for the conservation, by royal and 
princely prerogative, of the jus principum circa und 
im sacra as an inviolable sanctuary ! 

** When and by whom shall this structure be broken 
through? Yet here must a breach be made, and this 
in quite another way from what Dr. Falk’s Church 
laws would effect; for these, after all, are only signs of 
the straits in which a powerful Bureaucracy finds it- 
self against a Hierarchy that has waxed more power- 
ful through its own fault. What thoughtful Christian, 
regarding both the health of the Church and the wel- 
fare of the German people, even though he may ac- 
cept this reaction against Rome’s threatening preten- 
sions as a necessity of the moment, can recognize the 
way here marked out as really leading to the much-de- 
sired goal of peace between State and Church, unless 
in the end it shall bring us back to that broad path 
which America has trodden out before us?” 

These weighty sentences show the drift of many 
thoughtful minds in Germany. They realize the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the present situation, but lack 
the courage to attempt the true way of escape. ‘ Hap- 
pily a split in the evangelical Church has been avert- 
ed through the restoration of Dr. Sydow to his office. 
¥our readers will remember that, at the last writing, 

the Oonsistory had deposed him for unsoundness touch- 
ing the miraculous element in the life of Christ, the in- 


spiration of the Scriptures, and the doctrine of the 
Trinity. But the upper Church Council—the Court of 
Appeal—while condemning Sydow’'s views, palliated 
them as the expressions, not of the pulpit, but of a sci- 
entific lecture; and in view of his long pastorate, his 
favor with his people and at Court, restored him to his 
standing. The case had awakened much sympathy 
for Sydow in the press and in popular assemblies, and 
there was a strong determination to make it a test of 
freedom within the national evangelical Church. The 
King is of Mr. Lincoln’s mind, that one war is enough 
at a time; and having on hand this great struggle with 
Catholic supremacy, he did not wish to see the Pro- 
testant forces divided and fighting against their own 
life. But the very measures devised for restraining 
the enemies of the State may serve also to cripple its 
friends. When and by whom shall the decisive step be 
taken that shall lead to liberty, and so to safety and to 
peace? 
BERLIN, August 4th, 1873. 








REPOSE IN ACTION. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


OW calm thou art, fair moon within the blue, 
Calm, sailing o’er the tumult here below ! 
Thou either reckest not, or never knew 
Earth's vanities that serve to vex us so. 

We vibrate to them though a pebble moves us, 
Yet looking up, thy restfulness repreves us ;— 

We thrill to hints of joy in thy wayfaring, 

But nothing holds us as thy quiet bearing | 


Nothing attracts so much as that thou movest 
With ever tranquil step to do thy best, 
Be it to smile in human eyes thou lovest, 
Or answerless upon some mountain's crest. 
Caressingly thy lustrous jewels linger 
On mine, as on the church-spire’s taper finger ; 
It matters not, in low er loftiest places 
Thou lavishest alike thy tender graces. 


If by a creeping cloud at times beset, 

That threatens tanglement in some deep fold, 
Thou scornest to find in it or bar or let, 

And either turnest all its dark to gold 
With a magnetic touch of transmutation, 
(When stars are veiled in humble adoration), 
Or wrap’st thyself in its extended sable, 
And yield’st with grace, as a true queen is able. 


However sweetly thy seductions lure, 
Thou art a teacher of the ordered way 
In which through good or ill we must endure, 
And move responsive to the Lord of Day— 
Who bids us gently walk amid our sorrow, 
Diffusing what we may unfailing borrow 
Of light from Him—faith in the quenchless treasure, 
Ensuring calmness, moon, even to thy measure! 


Ruler of Night, let not thy rule be vain! 

It needs be that thy splendid radiance speaks 
To me of buried joy—of present pain— 

Yet over all an earnest spirit seeks 
To meekly pass; the things behind forgetting, 
Save as an impulse to a pure begetting 
Of things to come,—O, by thy patient story, 
Uplift us, moon, to comprehend thy glory! 








BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
GOLDOPOLIS. 


HE appearance of a gold-mining camp is un- 
mistakable. Aside from the traces and the imple- 
ments of this peculiar occupation,—heaps of bowlders, 
stacked by the side of a disembowelled gulch; derricks; 
sluice-boxes; vast excavations; or, if quartz-mining be 
the branch pursued, prospecting-pits, dotting the hills 
like a legacy of small-pox; dumps of waste rock, op- 
posite the mouths of tunnels; engine houses, with 
ceaselessly smoking chimneys, telling of pumps and 
reels at work night and day to lift from the depths 
men and rock and water; windlasses, marking the 
shafts of humbler enterprises; stamp-mills, perhaps, 
rattling if the stamps are few, roaring if they are 
many; the stream, red with the tailings of the dig- 
gings, or white with the tailings of quartz-mines,— 
aside from all these, I say, there is the town itself, 
telling its story of eager activity, of sanguine specula- 
tion, of strange vicissitudes. The houses crowded 
wherever they may be most convenient to the work 
of their inhabitants; the mines right among them; the 
main street accommodating itself to the progress of 
mining, here retreating before the hydraulic nozzle, 
there warped and twisted by the intrusion of a dump ;* 
the parallel streets, mere precarious terraces along the 
steep hillside, where the miners’ cabins adhere as if 
they had been spattered there, and were in danger of 
trickling down; the cross-streets, mere precipices, 
alleviated with occasional flights of rude stairs; the 
saloons, of unexpected splendor and astounding num- 
ber; the one or two handsome stone buildings, monu- 
ments of ‘Eastern capital” (marking its graves, as 
monuments should do); the swarm and bustle when 
water is plenty and the claims pay well, or when in- 
vestment is active and speculation rife; the sepulchral 
desolation wheu the dry season either of nature or of 
finance has set in, and particularly when the rumors of 
new discoveries elsewhere, reviving the hopes of the 
adventurous pioneers, have caused a stampede of pop- 
ulation, leaving a community of mournful store-keep~ 





* A pile of refuse ore, so poor as to be not worth working. 
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ers, despairing croakers, infatuated persisters in du- 
pious enterprises, and cool, shrewd gleaners and 
wreckers, who take the opportunity to acquire what 
everybody else is wildly anxious to abandon,—these 
are the marks of a gold-mining village, well termed a 
“camp,” during the period when it has ceased to be a 
congregation of tents and temporary cabins, and before 
the establishment of permament mining, reinforced 
by agriculture, has given it a definite expectation of 
prolonged existence. A few California towns like 
‘Grass Valley, have outlived this stage, and assumed a 
more enduring aspect; but even these cannot obli‘erate 
the traces of their boisterous youth. Most of the 
mining hamlets, new or old, possess to some extent the 
features I have outlined. Goldopolis had them all, 
except the signs of extensive quartz-mining. The 
causes of this pervading similarity (which is not found 
in agricultural or commercial towns) are, first, the 
nature of the surface, which is usually rugged and 
precipitous; secondly, the nature of the occupation, 
which is exciting, largely speculative, and intermittent, 
fluctuating from intense industry, with large immedi- 
ate gain (filling the miners’ pocket with coin or dust 
which he wastes as lightly as he wins), to moody idle- 
ness and destitution; thirdly, the nature of the laws, 
which make this industry supreme, and bend to its 
necessities all other considerations. Great pains are 
usually taken to select for a cemetery some locality not 
likely to be required for mining purposes; but it has 
happened within my knowledge that a funeral proces- 
sion, arriving at the open grave, was warned off by the 
jubilant sexton, who had “struck a vein” while dig- 
ging, and “located a claim.’”’ I have u vague remem- 
brance that the indignant relatives of the deceased 
insisted upon a share of the location, because the 
prospecting had been done under their orders; but I 
am not positive as to that. — 

These causes combine to make most mining-towns 
disagreeable places of residence, and the result is in- 
difference on the part of the community to all con- 
siderations other than those of necessity or temporary 
convenience. Nobody purposes to stay long; nobody 
considers the place as home, except in the liberal seuse 
of that word in vogue among the claimants to “‘ home- 
stead lands” on our agricultural public domain, who 
build the shanty required by law, and dwell in it 
“‘constructively’’ for the necessary period, on the 
convenient theory that ‘‘a man’s home is wherever he 
keeps his boots.’”’ By the time it has become certain 
that the district will support a permament industry, it 
is generally too late to reform the original hap-hazard 
plan of the town. 

Goldopolis never had been solidly prosperous since it 
dropped its homely old name of Knucklesville. The 
speculation that was coming had not yet fairly come; 
‘and a good deal of the honest labor had oozed away, 
or evaporated under a succession of dry seasons. It 
was known, however, that much ground of value yet 
remained untouched in the gulch, and a successful 
operator from the Yuba valley, after “panning” for 
a week or two samples of dirt from the high bank, had 
-concluded that it would pay to bring in water, and 
“pipe that bluff down.” So he had proposed a sub- 
scription in the town, to build a ditch which should 
bring abundance of water from a larger stream. But 
nobody subscribed; whereat the gentleman from 
Yuba had vigorously cursed the community, and an-- 
nounced that he would do the thing at his own ex- 
pense, and take it out of them in high water-rates. The 
work was now going forward; and the weekly ‘‘Gold- 
opolitan’’ (sole relic of three dailies) was regularly 
alluding to the owner as “our enterprising fellow- 
citizen.”” Of course the editor was prepared, when the 
ditch, completed, should no longer be a source of dis- 
bursement in the town, keeping business alive, to 
assail the Shylock who held the water supply, by virtue 
of an outrageous monopoly, so high as to “strangle in 
its cradle the incalculable wealth of this entire gulch.” 
But meanwhile faith as to the gulch and hope as to the 
ditch kept the citizens from panic at least, and made 
them patient to wait for good times close at hand. 
‘True, there was a strong attraction caused by the dis- 
coveries over at Dead Man’s Gulch; but the place was 
too near, and it was too easy to verify or disprove 
the stories told of the rewards of labor over there. If 
the same had been reported of some place in British 
Columbia or Arizona, away would have gone two 
thirds of the able-bodied men to try their fortune once 

more in the new Eldorado. But Dead Man’s Gulch, 
just round the corner only, as it were, was too familiar 
to them. It was not worth while to sell out stocks, 
supplies, houses, and claims, just to go to that gulch; 
hence the stampede that might have been feared did 
not take place. So the people “‘ hung on,” living upon 
their savings or their hopes, doing what could be done 
with the scanty supply of water in the creek, prospec- 
ting for ledges on the mountains, or loafing about the 
streets. The shop-keepers gave liberal credit, as mer- 
chants in the mining-regions always do under such cir- 
cumstances, knowing that the poorest customer will 
pay like a prince when his luck turns, and willing to 
help him along with flour or beans, bacon, candles 
gunpowder, and boots, lest he fall into despair, and 
inaugurate a depopulation of the camp. The saloon- 
keepers, on the other hand, did not give credit. Some 
of them moved away; the rest were ready to go as 
soon as they should hear of a promising new, thirsty 
camp; a few stood their ground, finding the business 
not altokether unprofitable, after the departure of so 
many rivals. But the gambling and hard drinking 





and fighting fell off notably, to the great improvement 
of the public peace. 

The coach having paused at the post-office, and de- 
livered a mail bag to the sleepy clerk, drew up infront 
of the hotel, One or two early risers stood on the 
wide porch. The community in general was asleep, 
having been made aware the night before, by the tel- 
egram posted at Wells Fargo’s office, that the coming 
passengers comprised only ‘Johnson and Russell— 
through.” Through passengers were-not an attrac- 
tion sufficient to keep Golopolis awake or make it get 
up at sunrise. So only the landlord, the express-agent, 
and one of those chronic loafers who are always on 
hand when anything happens, however insignificant, 
—born to be newspaper “locals,” and thwarted by 
the lack of the necessary newspaper,—received the 
coach. 

Just before pulling up, Stephen Moore said to Philip 
Russell, in a cordially regretful tone, “ Isuppose you'll 
go on, after breakfast. There ’s no use o’ making 
many words about it; and [don’t generally worry my- 
self about passengers. Good friends with us, one trip, 
and never see ’em again; it’s all in the natural course. 
But the fact is I’ve rather froze to you, Phil; you’re 
the first man I’ve struck that I wanted to own. If I 
only had time to unharness myself here I’d like to 
traval parduers with you. It’s high time I got out 
o’ this anyhow. I’m running down, and it’s strange 
I did n’t find it out before. But somehow it comes 
over me all of a sudden, along of talking with you.” 

The operation of stopping and unloading the coach 
interrupted Stephen’s cunfidence and prevented 
Philip’s reply. The driver, indeed, seemed desirous 
not to return to the subject. After turning over the 
treasure-box to the express-agent, and the empty 
coach to a boy, who proudly drove six-in-hand to the 
stable, he walked to the end of the porch, and stood 
alone, gazing moodily into the morning sky. It was a 
moment of painful revelation to him, in which he had 
a vision of what was and what might have been,—an 
overwhelming consciousness of powers unemployed 
and precious years slipping avay. What had all these 
wanderings in many lands come io ai last? Driving 
down hill every afternoon, and up again at night; 
sleeping all the forenoon to get ready for the monot- 
onous duty. How he must have changed to de willing 
to keep np thisround of drudgery for so many months! 
Even the thought of Kate Campbell, the daily sight of 
whom had doubtless contributed much to this con- 
tentment, was now powerless to quell the restless 
desire that awoke within him. “ Lucky, after all,” 
he muttered, “ that Kate did n’t close on that bargain. 
I ain’t the man to settle down; and we should have 
found it out too late for comfort.” 

Philip approached him. ‘ Steve,” said he, ‘‘do you 
mean what you said about traveling with me?” 

Steve nodded. 

“Would you go away and leave Miss Campbell?” 

Another nod. ‘Yes; if [left her safe, an’ she had 
no need o’ me.” 

“Well, then, I’ll wait for you. In fact, I’ll ride 
back with you this afternoon. I should like to go down 
that Grade!” 

(So you would, Mr. Russell, by reason of the Home 
Station at the bottom of it! ) 

* All right,” said Stephen, with unmistakable 
pleasure, extending his hand; “ put it there!’’ They 
shook hands on it; and in this simple fashion was 
ratified a partnership the full meaning of which Philip 
Russell probably did not realize, théugh his more ex- 
perienced friend understood it well. These partner- 
ships among miners and pioneers are marriages of 
men; they mean mutual faithfulness, community of 
labor and periland gain, heroic defence, even to death. 
Formed and dissolved by simple consent, they stand, 
while they stand at all, on the firmest foundations of 
honor which is at bottom a deep necessity, and at top 
an all-controlling sentiment of, pioneer life. In this 
instance, it is true, there was to be no full community 
of goods. Philip was an employee, under pay ; Stephen 
would be his own master, and was provided with 
money enough, saved out of small ventures in the 
barter of. mining claims, to pay his share of the expen- 
ses. But he felt that, in all other respects, indepen- 
dence of his partner, while the partnership should 
last, would be treason. What would come of this 
temporary relationship he did not know; he hoped 
‘shat it might in some way open the door for him into 
the larger world where he yearned again to be,—the 
world of great thoughts and great affairs; the world 
to which belonged his old friend Morton and his new 
friend Philip. 

“Give us a look at that photograph by daylight,” 
said Stephen, suddenly. He took the picture from 
Philip’s hand, and studied it intently for a moment; 
then, returning it, said, ‘‘Cap Morton ’s a lucky man. 
Come, pard; you and I must take to our bunks,—that 
is, unless you are hungry. Best way is to sleep till 
twelve o’clock, and then take a square meal. Start at 
five in the afternoon, and get down to Andy’s before 
eight, sure. We can get a good supper there, you 
know. Kate ’s a famous cogk.”’ 

They parted to go to their respective rooms. Philip, 
worn out with the long journey irom San Francisco, 
and particularly with the excitement of the last even- 
ing and night, threw himself on his bed without un- 
dressing, and fell into a heavy sleep. Stephen went off 
to his nap as a matter of daily business, pausing only, 
on the way, to exchange a word with the host, who 
stood behind his bar, disconsolately mixing a single 





cocktail for Mr. Harrison Howe, and recalling the dasy 
when the arrival of the coach was reguiaily the signal 
for the appearance of a long rank before that now af- 
most superfluous counter, each defining with prompt 
decision “* what he wouid take.’’ The landlord had but 
one eye, having lost the other in debate some years be- 
fore, when times were good. A surgeon down at the 
Bay had provided him with a glass eye which was a 
perfect match to the remaining organ; and the success 
of this operation had led the postmaster, who con- 
ducted also a book-store (novels and playing-cards) 
and a drug-store (mainly bitters and blue-piils), to im- 
port on speculation a variegated lot of glass eyes, in 
the expectation of future debates on optics. Unfor- 
tunately, the man who next lost an eye was the land- 
lord himself; und the eye he lost was his artificial one. 
So he was supplied by the postmaster with a new one, 
which did not correspond with the original sample. . 
“Laid in my stock,” explained the postmaster, “to 
provide for every man in camp; but of course I never 
thought of you.” Hence the landlord now appeared 
with one small twinkling greenish-gray eye, service- 
able but not ornamental, and one lucid, contemplative 
bluish-gray eye, ornamental but not serviceable. 

“Judge,” said Stephen, declining with a gesture the 
offered bottle of particular old rye, “is Joe Crockett 
in town?” . 

“You must ’a’ met him,’’ replied the Judge, lifting 
the glass he was mixing, and examining it with his 
practicable eye to ascertain if the sugar was dissolved ; 
“he started from here with his mule-team and a back- 
action along in the afternoon.”’ 

** Did n’t exactly meet him,” rejoined Stephen; “ but 
you bet we did meet the mules; and anxiety ain’t no 
term to express the state o’ mind that agitated them,— 
hey, Hank?”’ ; 

Mr. Howe assented without special enthusiasm, and 
Steve continued. “Fact is, the mules have gone over 
the Grade, and a Blake’s crusher would n’t break ’em 
any finer. They ’re all in a pulp, down there in the 
holler. Strange, now, that Joe Crockett should ’a’ 
lent his mules to a galoot with a slouched hat that he 
happened to meet on the Grade.” ; 

Howe turned away, after tossing off his cocktail, and 
pretended not to hear more; while Stephen, struck 
with the sudden notion of consulting Mr. Johnson on 
some of these little matters, looked about for that 
worthy, but in vain, and continued, cheerily, “‘ Well, 
Judge, [ ’ve got no time to waste a shooting off my 
mouth without a target. SoI’ll turn in till noon. The 
young man from the Bay goes back with me; so you 
can lay yourself out on a patent combined breakfast 
and dinner.’”’ Whereat the Judge winked over his 
glass eye,—the only variation of expression possible 
in that quarter,—and the driver departed. 

Meanwhile Mr. Johnson was affably chatting with 
Wells Fargo’s agent in the express-office, which occu- 
pied two rooms on the ground floor of the hotel build- 
ing, the front one opening on the piazza through 
double doors, surmounted with the familiar sign of the 
company,—white letters on a blue ground, or let us 
say, to be correctly heraldic, argent in a fesse azure,— 
minus the rest of the escutcheon. Mr. Johnson seemed 
to have a liking for private talks in back rooms; there 
he was again, with the door locked behind him, and 
the agent argent (that is to say, very white) before 
him. 

“Tsee what you mean to do,” said he, approvingly. 
“You will send Mr. Howe as messenger, to guard the 
treasure; but you will fill the box with nails, instead 
of treasure. Luckily there was a couple of kegs of 
nails sent up by the stage for the horses. One of them 
will be more than enough. And you won’t say any- 
thing to Mr. Howe about it,—an excellent plan. Be- 
cause, you see, if Mr. Howe gets away, you might be 
held responsible; whereas, if he is caught, you can 
testify that you helped to catch him. And you intend 
to resign your place as agent; but you will consent to 
serve one day longer, just for the pleasure of assisting 
the company, provided I will relieve you of the 
trouble of taking care of the company’s letters and 
money. A very good plan indeed. You might write 
the resignation now.” 

The agent obeyed this friendly suggestion in silence, 
stammering, as he handed the letter to Mr. Johnson, 
“T suppose you—you think you have got something 
against me; but I have n’t done anything.” 

“No, nor won’t do anything,’ replied the cheerful 
adviser. “Among friends, you know, there ’s no 
evidence against you, unless you make it between this 
and sun-dewn. It’s a mere point for you and Howe, 
which goes back on the other first. If he thought he 
could gain by it, he’d leave you in the scrape, and 
never stop to see what became of you. I shall leave 
after breakfast by the Virginia coach; but I shall come 
back as soon as the other coach is gone, and stay all 
night with you. The arrangements are all made, but : 
you would n’t care to hear about ’em. Howe won't try f 
to talk to you. He thinks he may be watched. While I : 


— 


" 


think of it, I ‘ll take the key of that Virginia box. = 


You need n’t open the treasure-box that comes in by - 
the coach this afternoon. Keep it here, and send om 
your extra box instead of it, with the wrought-iron 
inside. W. F. & Co., carriers of the U. 8. nails!” Mr. 
Johnson chuckled over his little joke; then took the 
padlock-key to which he had referred; locked the 
safe, and took the key of that; anti at last departed, 
with the final remark, ‘‘ You ’Il have to he out, if any- 
body wants to cash a draft to-day.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A MORNING WITH PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 


, \ X TE had visited all the wonders of Washing- 

ton City; gone through the capitol from tur- 
ret to foundation stone; seen all the pictures ef General 
Washington from the smallest photograph to an extra 
life-size oil painting, and had seen it strongly assever- 
ated and solemnly maintained in the smallest f print 
and the largest of capitals that he was first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men; none of which we had had the least inclination 
to dispute. We had been through the Smithsonian, 
and to all the public buildings, and nothing now re- 
mained for us but the White House and President Lin- 
coln. So the 16th day of September, 1864, found us 
sitting with a number of others in the dilapidated 
waiting room of the Presidential mansion. 

Half an hour crept slowly by, and we became quite 
tired looking at the crazy old table with one leg off, 
and the mutilated chairs from which huge squares of 
satin had been cut, probably as mementoes. 

Another thirty minutes dragged their slow length 
along, and all our own particular party, worn out with 
the delay, deserted and left only Mrs. W. and me to 
express our gratitude to the second savior of his coun- 
try. Everything being so excessively plain, I expected 
to be quite dazzled when ushered into the presence of 
his Excellency, and was expecting at least a guard of 
soldiers with loaded gunsand nakedswords. Imagine, 
therefore, my astonishment when the door was finally 
thrown open and a little, old, lame Irishman hobbled 
in, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ail yez what wants to see the Presi- 
dent, come ahead!” We followed the pushing, strug- 
gling crowd of twenty or thirty, and passed into a 
pleasant study such as any lawyer would have. 

’ As it was a cool day in early fall a cheerful wood fire 
blazed upon the hearth. The carpet was a green in- 
grain, the furniture, oak. Near the window, at his 
desk, sat President Lincoln, and to him, one by one, 
went the different persons with their various troubles. 
We, in the meantime, sat by and silently listened. 

The first to lay her petition before the President was 
a tall, thin, severe, maiden lady of forty-five, with 
cork-screw curls and squeaky shoes, and something so 
Sally Brassish, about her that I looked up invoiuntarily 
to see if the brown turban was not reposing upon her 
brow. She poured forth her wrongs in a shrill tone, 
and with a volubility startling to hear. The President 
heard her through with exemplary patience, and then, 
looking up, said, ‘‘ What, you hereagain? Aren’t you 
married yet?’ I could imagine what he must have 
suffered day after day from her shrill volubility. 
However, he told her once more what she kad better 
do about her horse, which she said our soldiers had 
seized, and sent her on her way, apparently s2iisfied. 

Next an old lady hobbled up. Her son was accused 
of being a deserter, she said, and he was n’i: at all, he 
just came home to see his old mother. Presidéent.— 
“‘Did he have leave of absence?’ Old lady.—“ Well, 
no, I can’t say he did. He thought he woul just slip 
off and see his old mother a bit and not make any 
fuss about it, disturbing the gentlemen asis his betters.”’ 
President.—‘‘ How long did he stay?” Old ‘ady.—*O, 

only a little matter of two or three week:.”’ Presi- 
dent.—‘‘ Did he go back before the soldiers came for 
him?” Old Lady.—“ Well, no, I can’t rightly say he 

did, sir; but he would have goneif he had known how 
much they needed him, I know.”” The President then 
explained, as kindly and clearly as he cou!d, that as 
Commander-in-Chief of the army he coulé not allow 
proceedings of that sort, or that just before a battle 
all his soldiers would be wanting to see their mothers, 
and that matters would have to take their ustial course, 

The next persons to engage the attention of the 

President, were the happy parents of a young gentle- 
man of tender years, probably about three. .They were 
a very delighted looking trio, and the oil of gladness 

seemed fairly to exude from the mother’s glowing 

brow, as she bore her son and heir proudly up to the 

President’s desk. They had come, they said, to see the 

President, and to have their Johnny sing him a little 

song. So Johnny was placed upon the table, and 

being coaxed by various pieces of pepperiaint candy 
and gingerbread, and refusing quite as often and as 
decidedly as the most accomplished belle, he finally, 
in his shrill, piping tones, sung about seventeen verses 
of, ‘‘ We’ll rally round the flag, boys!” The President 
listened all the way through with the greatest patience, 
patted the little fellow on the head, said he had really 

** quite an idea of a tune,’”’ and shook hands with the 

delighted parents, who will probably tell, as long as 

they live, how Johnuy sang for President Lincoln. As 

I write the scene rises clearly befure my eyes. The 

proud parents, the little knock-kneed singer in his 

velveteen suit and brass buttons, and the careworn 
man, with the anxieties of a nation upon his mind, 
listening so patiently to theshrill, faint notes as J ohnny 
sung, ““Down with the taters and up with the stars!” 

The next individual to press his claims was a scor- 
butic looking youth of some two or three and twenty. 

He was very thin and lanky, with red hair and watery 

blue eyes. He was painfully nervous and bashful, and 
you would have imagined the strongest wish of his 
heart was to get all the skin off his hands in the short 

est possible time, so violently did he rub them together. 

After some hesitation, he told the President that he 

‘was very anxious to go to West Point. ‘“ Well,” said 

Mr. Lincoln, “and why don’t you go?’ The young 

man stammered that he was too old. “That’s pretty 





bad,” said Mr. Lincoln. ‘If you wereonly too young, 
now, that might be remedied, but as itis I don’t see 
that I can do any thiug for you. I haveason myself 
whom I wanted to have go to West Point, but he is 
justin your fix exactly.” The young man gathered 
courage to say that they were all very anxious at 
home to have him ga, and that he was very anxious 
himself to go, etc. Finally the President said, ‘‘ Well, 
now, I'll tell you what to do. You get Congress to 
pass a special actin your behalf, and that will make it 
all right.’”’” A feeble light glimmered in the watery 
eyes, and with a “Yes, sir, thank you, I will, I will do 
it,’’ he started out, still contending with his hands, to 
get Congress to pass the special act in his favor. Poor 
fellow, I have often wondered what became of him, but 
I sincerely hope he is a happy husband and father on a 
little farm of his own instead of leading an idle life in 
camp or being scalped by the Indians. 

To soothe the feelings of the lame Irishman before- 
mentioned, who had taken a special fancy to Mrs. W., 
and who had been limping up every five minutes and 
saying, ‘‘Yez had better go up now, he’ll -be afther 
bein’ off to the War Office ina jiffy.”” We now took our 
turn, We told the President we did not want an 
office, were neither of us deserters, and could not sing 
a@ note, but had simply come to shake hands with the 
great man from our State. He spoke to us a few 
minutes of indifferent things, and we then lIcft him, 
little imagining what his sad fate would be in little 
more than six months from that time. 

There were two or three things about Mr. Lincoln 
which struck me particularly. One was the utter lack 
of anything like display, either in his surroundings or 
himself. His dress was plain, his manners siraight- 
forward and simple. The lawyer-like clearness with 
which he asked questions, and the quickness with 
which he saw through the ridiculousness of impossible 
requests was also remarkable. But particularly did 
we notice the sadness of his face. Apart from the care- 
worn look and the deep wrinkles with which anxiety 
had so thickly furrowed his brow, was this expression 
of sadness quite pathetic to see. It seemed as though, 
although he felt the righteousness, the justice, the 
necessity of the war, still his kind heart felt, too, the 
miseries which it entailed. Helooked as though visions 
of broken hearted mothers and desolate wives were 
constantly before him. But if he loved his country 
well she certainly never grieved for any child as she 
grieved for him. Six months later as I listened to the 
measured tread of the multitude as they bore his poor 
bleeding body through New York, and saw the signs 
of mourning and despair displayed upon the mansion 
of the merchant prince, and upon the apple stall of 
the poorest market-woman, I felt that at least his love 
and his labors had been appreciated. M. P. W. 








A “FAULT” IN OUR CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


J HEN New York first undertook the delicate 
and responsible task of educating her chil- 
dren, she found in operation a public school system 
somewhat sharply divided into two parts—the primary 
and the grammar schools. In the natural growth and 
progress of public education these two divisions of 
the school system have developed each pretty much in 
its own way. Mach has had its own aims and aspira- 
tions, its own theory of culture, its own superintend- 
ents and local heads. Even when housed under the 
same roof, the primary and the grammar schools—in 
other words the six lower and the seven higher classes, 
as the schools are now constituted—have remained 
wholly independent of each other; and though the 
pupils of the one are theoretically expected to pass into 
and continue their education in the other, little or 
nothing has been done to ensure community of spirit 
in the workings of the two schools or harmony be- 
tween the methods they employ. 

Thus, for a third of a century, these independent 
halves of a nominal system,—nominal, since without 
subordination there can scarcely be a real system— 
have pursued their independent course, until the line 
of their separation, which should be a mark of classi- 
fication merely as in the case of the minor grades, has 
come to be a tangible breach of continuity, both of 
spirit and method. This, of course, speaking gener- 
ally. The effect of this break on the progress of the 
pupils who pass from the lower school to the higher, 
is very much like that which those rocky dislocations, 
technically knuwn as “ faults,” have on the progress 
of the coal-digger. 

On being promoted from the uppermost grade of 
the primary school to the lowest of tho grammar, the 
pupil is very apt to find the trend of his education 
suddenly shifted and himself “thrown out,’’ as the 
miners say. The two grades do not connect well; and 
instead of having simply to continue in the same way 
the work he has thus far been doing, the pupil has too 
frequently to begin again on another course, losing, it 
may be, a whole year on a sort of preparatory work 
of little use to him unless he has time to follow up the 
grammar course to the end. 

This sudden and unnecessary disturbance of the 
pupil’s progress is at once discouraging and disastrous. 
The great majority of the pupils who reach the limit 
of the primary course stop short there. Thousands of 
them might stay under instruction a year or two 
longer, and doubtless would, if their school could re- 
tain and teach them. But, as the system stands, that 
is impossible. The grammar school awaits them, and 





that they have learned to look upon, not without rea- 
son, as less a continuation of the primary school than 
@ new institution with different methods and different 
aims. Their time for schooling is limited; they could 
no more than make a beginning in the grammar 
school if they tried; so they cut short their schooling, 
to begin to earn a living, just at the point when their 
education might go on most rapidly and effectively. 

They have spent six or more half years in school. 
They have learned to read the easy Jessons of a Second 
Reader, to spell common words and “short familiar 
sentences.” They can add, subtract, multiply with 
numbers of four figures, and divide with numbers not 
exceeding 25. They know the simpler tables of weights 
and measures, the principal terms and divisions of 
geography, and such other elements of common 
knowledge as their teachers may have had time to 
give them orally. (Limited as this amount of instruc- 
tion is, it should be remembered that less than half the 
children who enter the public schools ever attain to 
it.) Another year’s tuition should more than double 
the stock of knowledge thus far gained. The pupil 
has begun to read understandingly and is somewhat 
used to thinking. Whatever else it does the school 
should try to make the most of the little time allowed 
for turning to profit the beginning so tediously made. 
The grammar schools may, in one sense do, try; but 
for the first term or two their efforts are not remarka- 
bly successful. The pupil’s first year in the grammar 
school is notedly a period of indifferent progress. The 
grammar masters complain that the pupils from the 
primary schools do not know how to study,—a com- 
plaint which might tell severely against the work of 
the primary teachers if it were reasonable to expect 
that children merely able to read the simple lessons of 
a Second Reader should be skilled in lesson-learning 
from books. The primary teachers retort that the 
fault lies with the methods employed in the upper 
school, methods based chiefly on book-study and not 
only out of harmony with the training they have 
aimed to give their pupils, but unsuited to the chil- 
dren’s stage of development. 

Whether either is right or both wrong it does not 
concern us here to inquire. The fact of discordance 
between the two parts of the school system is the 
point of chief importance. That it should exist is 
inevitable considering the disconnected development 
of the different schools, and the dissimilar influences 
which have been brought to bear on them. It is 
nevertheless a fault, and a grievous one, the correction 
of which our new Board of School Commissioners 
would do well to undertake. ~More than any petty 
scheme of retrenchment, the harmonizing of the 
schools—so as to make them one in spirit and uniform- 
ly progressive in method from the beginning to the 
end of their course—should be taken into account in 
considering the project in hand for the consolidation 
of the schools. The saving of a few salaries is nothing 
in comparison with the removal of so grave a defect in 
a system costing three millions. 








METHODIST LIBERALITY. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: } 


EAR SIR: In an interesting editorial on 

“Camp-Meeting Time,” in the issue of August 

20, yousay, among other good things about the Method- 

ists, that they “insist only on the love of Christ inthe 

heart, and accept the broadest non-conformity of 
head” as a condition of membership, I suppose. 

I don’t begrudge to these noble Christians all the 
compliments that are given them, and undoubtedly 
they deserve many more. Still, I think that they re- 
ceive a few compliments (if compliments they be) which 
not only they do not fully merit, but also which reflect 
unfavorably on other Christian bodies, as if the latter 
were defective in the graces which merit such good 
words. Among such. is the one constantly lavished 
npon Methodists for their liberality. 

For the past eight years, I have mingled much with 
Methodists while in connection with another popular 
Christian body, and, Mr. Editor, in all my intercourse 
with Methodist brethren, I have yet to learn wherein 
they are more generous, liberal, and open-hearted than 
are Congregationalists, Baptists, or Presbyterians. 

In holding union revival meetings, as is the custom 
of country and village churches, it is a notorious fact 
that our brethren are quite as zealous and aggressive 
to secure the fruits of such meetings into their own 
church as are other Christians, and who has not heard 
the saying: “A Methodist team pulls well when it is 
the head team”’? And in these times the beauties and 
glories of Methodism are descanted upon by Method- 
ists as much as are Calvinism and immersion by other 
Christians. 

I do not know of any Christian body who are more 
ardent sticklers for their peculiar tenets than are 
Methodists. Arminianism bristles throughout all their 
sermons. Falling from grace is theoretically and prac- 
tically asserted by them incessantly. Christian per- 
fection on earth is ever insisted upon by their publica- 
tions and preachers. The Discipline is always paraded 
as the Magna Charta of the Christian kingdom on 
earth. And those who differ from them on these sub- 
jects are made to feel the keen edge of their—rhetoric, 
if not of their logic. In all their efforts, they aim to 
make men Methodist Christians. And M ism is & 
prominent feature in their preaching and prints. 

These facts are not written in a fault-finding spirit; 
all we claim for them is that they do not go to show 
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that the Methodists are distinguished above their 
brethren for liberality. 
{ ia commendable in our brethren to use all fair and 
‘Christian means to disseminate their peculiar views 
-and tenets, and while they do that so zealously, so uni- 
-formly, and, as they claim, so successfully, it is not just 
to credit to some superior and distinguishing grace 
what is done through earnest work and untiring zeal, 
supplemented by an excellent ecclesiastical system. 

I would not say so myself, Mr. Editor,—but I would 
‘suggest whether much of what is called liberality 
‘among our brethren might not sometimes be called 
laxity. However, this is certain, there is something 
‘about the door of their church—call it “liberality”’ if 
you please—that seems to make the doctrine of “‘ falling 
from grace’’ a necessity for conscience sake. 

The results of my observations would attribute the 
success of Methodism to other things than their pro- 
fessed liberality. What of its excellent missionary 
spirit that brings the ‘‘ gospel to the poor; ’’ its system 
that leaves no post without a sentinel; its heart- 
preaching to hearts; its rousing of the emotions by 
the unveiling of the solemnities of the future, and the 
personal efforts and persuasion brought to bear upon 
men to accept salvation? 

In the preaching heart-culture is made more promi- 
nent than brain-culture, and winter revivals and au- 
tumn camp-meetings are made occasions to waken up 
the sensibilities and to quicken the emotions. 

It seems to me that Methodists can glory in these 
excellencies much more than in unfounded claims for 
liberality. Yours, OBSERVER. 

= 








Public Opinion. 


RELIGION AND RECREATION. 
[From the Graphic.] 
“PQ ELIGION and recreation should go together, each 
restraining and enlivening the oter. Heretofore, they 
have been kept too much apart, and religion has become joy- 
less and repulsive, while recreation has run intp recklessness 
and license. The Church has lost much of its influence in 
society and its hold on the public heart by its sombre aspect 
and ascetic ideas, and its unwise endeavors to suppress inno- 
cent amusements, and put the instinctive joyousness and 
spontaneous effervescence of human nature under ban; 
while those who have broken away from its restraints have 
too often forgotten duty in dissipation. It is the part of wis- 
dom to keep together what cannot be separated without in- 
jury to both, and still greater injury to society at large. It 
is not necessary, of course, that formal exercises of devotion 
should be sandwiched between the pastimes of a watering- 
place or the excitements of the field. Religion would hardly 
gain anything were a ball opened by prayer or a race fol- 
lowed by a conference-mecting, or a game of billiards or cro~ 
quet to be introduced and ended by an exhortation to piety. 
And, certainly, no one in his right mind would care to rush 
from a serious discourse to a ten-pin alley, or end a prayer- 
meeting inahop. Such an unnatural jumbling together of 
things radically unlike and that cannot be mixed together, is 
equally unreasonable and improper. But all that is healthful 
and helpful and true in the teachings and spirit of religion 
can be carried into all innocent recreations to their advan- 
tage; while all that is sweet and joyous and exhiliarating in 
innocent amusements can be earried into acts of worship, 
making them more helpful, attractive, and humane. And 
perhaps the best result of the camp-meeting is the suggestion 
that religion and recreation, in their essence and effects, 
should go together, and never be allowed to drop apart. 
There is no need of turning the theater into a church to 
make it moral, nor of converting the church into a play- 
house for the performance of dramatic clubs, to make it in- 
teresting ta the young and gay; but the drama can be kept 
pure and made ennobling without losing any of its attractions, 
and the exercises of the church and Sunday-school may be 
made more social, interesting and attractive without parting 
with a particle of seriousness and fervor. Our recreation 
needs nothing more than the restraints and sanctions, the 
high moral sense, the aliment of humanity which is the out- 
come and effervescence of religion; while our religion suf- 
fers for the social and sympathetic quality, the hopefulness, 
the cheer, and the joyousness which more pure and innocent 
pleasure would impart. So the real problem is not how to 
shuffle pleasures and pieties together like the cards of dif- 
ferent packs, but how to blend the truth and aroma of each 
in a truly joyous, useful, noble life. 


THE VAGARIES OF SCIENCE. 
(From the Evening Post.] 

HEN.a certain “ outsider” happened to inquire 
of thesavans assembled to do honor to Mr. Tyndall, 
-~whether a good deal of what purported to be scientific theory 
nowadays was not mere metaphysical speculation, and very 
poor speculation at that, he was rebuked by an organ of the 
class for an impertinent interference. What right has any- 
body to question the high prerogatives of the great scientific 
church? said the critic in a tone that might have done honor 
to a middle-age bishop defending the infallible see. Science 
is her own judge and and her own master, and when any one 
‘speaks in her name or professes to use her methods, no mat- 
ter what the result may be, the earth should keep silence be- 

fore him. ° 
- Since that occasion, however, not a few eminent men of 
Science have come to the aid of the audacious intruder, and 
even gone farther than he dared, in questioning the validity 
-of the pretentious hypotheses that steal the name of science 
to hide their metaphysical sparerifs. Among others Profes- 
sor J. Lawrence Smith, the late president of the American 
Association, now in session at Portland, in his most able and 
impressive retiring address, availed himself of the opportu- 
“nity to recall the attention of his colleagues to the imperative 
necessity of adhering to the strict inductive method in order 
‘to render the future triumphs of science worthy of its past 
history. “It is a very common attempt nowadays,” said Pro- 
fessor Smith, “for scientists to transcend the limits of their 
‘ degitimate studies and run into speculations the most unphil- 
-osophical and absurd; quitting the true basis of inductive 











_ “rious theories on lit- 
philosophy, and building up the most. +1, morest analogy; 


tle else than assertion; speculating upon. -< 

striving to work out speculative results ..” ec ae 
method of natural science. This is a pervers. -oting or 
philosophy, and we cannot wonder that one adv. | e Nw 
views, whatever his claim to genius may be, soon cu. “4 in 
from all physical reasoning and becomes involved 1. vs 
most transcendental, absurd opinions, which, however o, 2 
to the author, are strange and unintelligible to others.” 

As an illustration of the loose and dangerous kind of rea- 
soning which is fast perverting scientific method and putting 
science itself into a false position, Professor Smith chose those 
vagaries of speculation which have obtained the name of 
Darwinism and evolutionism. He does not depreciate Dar- 
win’s merits as a collector of facts in natural science or as an 
exponent of natural history, but he regards his great knowl- 
edge of animal and vegetable life as greatly transcended by 
his imagination. He is more of a mctaphysician or a poet 
than a scientist, and in the ardor of a favorite hypothesis for- 
gets not merely the sober and cautious habits of science, but 
the plainest principles of ordinary logic. 

“Darwin,” continues the Professor, “takes up the law of 
life and runs it into progressive development. In doing this 
he seems to me to increase the embarrassment which sur- 
rounds us on looking into the mysteries of creation. Heis not 
satisfied to leave the laws of life where he finds them, or to 
pursue their study by logical and inductive reasoning. His 
method of reasoning will not allow him to remain at rest; he 
must be moving onward in his unification of the universe. 
He started with the lower order of animals, and brought them 
through their various stages of progressive development un- 
til he supposed he had touched the confines of man; he then 
seems to have hesitated to pass the boundary which separated 
man from the lower order of animals; but he saw that all his 
previous logic was bad if he stopped there, so man was made 
from the ape (with which no one can find fault if the descent 
be legitimate). This stubborn logic pushes him still farther, 
and he must find some connecting link between that most re- 
markable property of the human face called expression and 
the expression of lower animals; so his ingenuity has given 
us a very curious and readable treatise on that subject. Yet 
still another step must be taken in this linking together man 
and the lower order of animals. It isin connection with lan- 
guage; and before long it is not unreasonable to expect 
another production from that most wonderful and ingenious 
intellect on the connection between the language of man and 
the brute creation.” 

The speaker contrasted the daring of Darwin with the po- 
sition assumed by one of the great French naturalists of the 
present day, Professor Quatrefages, who, in a recent discourse 
on the physical character of the human race, referring to the 
question of the first origin of man, says distinctly that it does 
not belong to the province of science, which is precisely what 
was alleged by the heretic of the Tyndall banquet. Our own 
distinguished naturalist, Professor Agassiz, reverts to this 
theory of evolution in the same positive manner, and with 
such earnestness and warmth as to call forth severe editorial 
criticisms, speaking of it as a ‘‘ mere mire of assertions,” and 
proclaiming “the danger of stretching inferences from a 
few observations to a wide field.” 

In closing, the eloquent Professor also alluded to “ the pro= 
clivity of the present epoch among philosophers and theolo- 
gians to be parading science and religion side by side as oppo- 
nents, and talking of reconciling science and religion, as if 
they have ever been unreconciled. Scientists and theologians 
may have quarreled, but never science and religion.” He 
showed, indeed, how they were handmaids, supplementing 
and helping each other, and engaged in the same great pur- 
pose of revealing Deity—the one through His works and the 
other through His Word. 


THE FIELD OF JOURNALISM. 
[From Charles Francis Adams’s Address at Harvard College.] 


HEN I compare the state of the newspaper press 
as it is now with what it was at the commencement of 
the federal government, it seems to me that of all the 
changes that have taken place in our social system, this is the 
most striking. Then a semi-weekly, or possibly a daily, 
journal, in the largest towns, was conducted for the most part 
by a laboring printer, who confined himself to the task of fill- 
ing his sheet with news casually picked up, and relied for the 
treatment of topics of momentary interest upon such volun-. 
tary contributions as could be secured from promising young 
men, amply paid by seeing their productions in print. Now 
and then a heavier pen would endeavor to enlighten the com- 
munity on a grave and important subject. But the circle of 
readers would be at best very limited, unless in a few cases 
where republication might be thought an object in the few 
large towns. It was in that way that Hamilton and Madison 
and Jay labored, and succeeded, not without serious difficulty, 
in disseminating the views which effected the adoption of the 
constitution. But although a few able writers might gain 
admissiom to several presses which could unitedly operate 
upon opinion in some cases, it by no means followed that ac- 
cess would be given even to the strongest pen which should 
venture to reason, however forcibly, against any earnest 
popular excitement. The loss of some subscribers might 
ensue, and that loss would be enough to cripple the paper. 
The party lines, too, were closely drawn, so that no person 
disposed to express an independent sentiment of a contro- 
versial nature could rely upon a hearing. The cry of “*Stop 
my paper!” was too frequent and too formidable not to in- 
spire great caution in touching angry questions. The effect 
was a practical exclusion of independent thought, and the 
multiplication of presses which studied rather to follow in 
the wake of public opinion than to lead it. 

We have outgrown allthis. And the new condition, though 
not unattended with evils of its own, must be admitted to 
be far in advance of the old one. Many presses now spread 
their circulation so far and wide that they no longer have 
reason to dread the consequences of maintaining a free, un- 
biased course. Party organs, purely as such, rather lose than 
gain a foothold with considerable numbers. And, in the 
treatment of questions of great interest, there is rapidly 
growing up a demand upon the most competent sources, for 
whatever they may be pleased to furnish, without calling the 
sentiment in question. The mere name of a writer of estab- 
lished weight is sufficient to secure him free admittance, 
somewhere or other, to the public view. Nay, the thing has 
gone farther than this in Europe, and even in some places in 
America. Persons believed to be the best qualified to treat 
some particular subject, for the moment exciting an interest, 


their work, if desired. The effect of this m 

present additional inducements to the anhembensaaince 
ticular gifts which secure similar results, One consequence 
has actually been, in the chief countries of Europe, a mode of 
treating the higher questions of morals and politics, law and 
government, by the public press, very much in advance of 
the practice of ancient times. And just so must it be with us 








are eagerly sought for, and liberal compensation offered for 


presently, if not now. The effect ought 

class of persons fitted to meet the ‘sastlander pdeig os 
wich that want was felt during the critical portion of the late 
wa: “Ay well be measured by the painful monuments of error 
which ."e™ain as a warning on the records of the legislative 
departme..¢ Of the government. The rudiments of an educa- 
tion of such » ©ass should be taught at this university. They 
will stand in no 1, ed of place to benefit the public, and yet 
they will be fitted fos it if called on any suitable emergency. 
In any event, they will bo likely to guide public opinion with- 
out regard to personal considerations. Such men make the 
best of advisers. I May be permitted to cite an example that 
occurs to me as a fine illustration of my meaning. I would 
respectfully point to the learned treatment by the venerabie 
person lately the president of the university at New Haven, 
our foremost rival in good works, of the chief disputed ques- 
tions growing out of the last treaty with Great Britain. Free 
as he is from all possible ambition for place, he has yet been 
doing a service to us and the world in general, for which the 
nation should count him one of its benefactors. 


PREACHERS AND THE ‘‘ DEADHEAD” SYSTEM. 
[From the Evening Post.) 


HE Rey. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, has written a 
letter to one of the newspapers of that city concerning 
the pay of the clergy. Assuming that the preacher of to-day 
is paid what he earns, Mr. Collyer’s opinion is that the 
preacher should be willing to pay the full price for whatever 
his necessities or his tastes require. When he travels ona 
railroad he should no more expect a reduction on his fare 
than the shoemaker or the tailor, and so in all his purchases. 
Irrespective of the question of fact involved in this letter— 
namely, as to whether the self-sacrificing labors of the clergy 
are properly rewarded, it is certainly true that as a class their 
condition would be bettered by readjusting their financial re- 
lations with the world. Every one remembers the case of the 
parson who habitually borrowed a five dollar gold piece to 
carry in his breeches pocket during the Sunday services. The 
notion underlying this apparently trivial act is a sound one. 
A certain measure of self-respect and personal pride are in- 
separable from the formation and maintenance of a manly 
character, and these qualities of mind are fostered largely by a 
feeling of independence and equality in the matter of money. 
In addition to these merely personal and immaterial effects, 
the abolition of the custom of treating the clergy as a re- 
spectable class of mendicants would tend to substitute for a 
variable and uncertain income a sufficient and fixed means of 
support. This, after all, is the substantial and necessary 
good likely to follow from the change suggested by Mr. Coll- 
yer. A bank officer, for example, knows at the beginning of 
his services what his pay for the year will be. He therefore 
adjusts his expenses to his income, and if he fails to make the 
one cover the other has no one to blame but himself. But 
the preacher, especially if living in the country, whose nomi- 
nal salary is put down to the lowest figure by reason of the 
fact that a margin is allowed for chance gifts, cannot tell how 
much money he may have in his possession at the end of the 
year, and therefore is perplexed and pestered all the while in 
his endeavor to “make both ends meet.” Aside from the 
tendency of the prevalent system to weaken the preacher's 
character, since the amount of his salary depends largely 
upon his personal popularity, he is subjected to a continuous 
strain upon his nervous powers, which makes him old pre- 
maturely and lessens his moral efficiency. 
_ The clergy should consider this subject, and use their influ- 
ence in putting themselves on an equal footing in their busi- 
ness relations with the members of other professions. They 
owe it to themselves, to their families, and to their congrega- 
tions to do this, and, asa matter of fact, the change cannot 
be made unless they themselves insist upon it. 


Books and Authors. 


A MISCELLANY OF NEW BOOKS. 


In this restless season of heat and locomotion, 
it will be first in order to pay our respects to those 
books which are either aids to travel or the fruits of it. 
Under the former branch of this description, we have 
nothing more meritorious to speak of than New Eng- 
land: A Handbook for Travelers, published by James 
R. Osgood & Co. It tells its own story faithfully when 
it professes to be “‘a guide to the chief cities and popu- 
lar resorts of New England, and to its scenery and 
historic attractions, with the western and northern 
borders from New York to Quebec.” The work is 
illustrated by six maps and eleven plans, and is based 
on the model of the European handbooks of Karl 
Boedeker. From the same publishers comes, in ex- 
quisite form, a book of very different quality—The 
Tour of the World’in Eighty Days, being one of those 
vivacious, amusing, flippant, extravagant, inaccurate 
“scientific romances” by which Jules Verne has made 
himself distinguished. In its mechanical form, Celia 
Thaxter’s Among the Isles of Shoals is the fac-simile 
of Jules Verne’s book, but in authenticity, literary 
merit and abiding interest it is far superior. Turning 
from Osgood’s publications, we have to mention, as a 
fine enterprise of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., the in- 
ception of an “ Illustrated Library of Travel, Explora- 
tion and Adventure,” under the editorial supervision 
of Bayard Taylor. Of this series, two volumes lie be- 
fore us. The first, which was compiled and arranged 
by Mr. Taylor himself, is entitled The Lake Regions of: 
Central Africa, and is a clear and interesting summary 
of the explorations of Burton, Speke and Baker. The 
second volume is called Siam, The Land of The White 
Elephant, As it Was and Is, and is the work of the 
Rev. George B. Bacon whose personal observations in 
Siam, added to his acuteness and literary aptitude, 
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fully qualify him for the task which he has under- 
taken. Both books are richly illustrated with maps 
and engravings; and in beauty of paper, type and 
vinding, are worthy of all praise. It will be an intel- 
lectual disaster if the writings of Jules Verne shall 
increase or even retain their present popularity, for, 
although they are extremely amusing, they are like- 
,wise extremely reckless of truth. We accept it asa 
painful token of a coming evil, that so many of our 
publishers are presenting him to the public in elegant 
and attractive editions. Besides the volume which we 
have already mentioned, we have now to refer to his 
Voyage Round the World, which J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. have just brought out in a beautiful book, illus- 
trated with one hundred and seventy engravings. 
We may as well set our teeth together and prepsre for 
a forty days’ deluge of these “scientific romances.” 
It may not be too late in the season to refer, with a 
word of hearty praise, to a little book on Ticond<roga, 
by Mr. 8S. R. Stoddard, published at Albany by ” ‘Veed, 
Parsons & Co. It combines topographical ai 
torical descriptions of the renowned old fort, 








etchings. It will make an admirable —— 
the volume on Lake George which we have ¢. 
spoken of. tt 
WIT AND HUMOR. : 


of Kate Field will be surprised to see her Hap-i 
leading our record of the recent literature of * 
humor. Her book, which is from the house @- 
Osgood & Co., is made up of two parts, the fir : 
** Leaves from a Lecturer’s Note-Book,” and th¢* i 
bearing the title or ** Americans Abroad.” 0 fe : 


ness of the author’s dedication of her a 
young women in search of careers or titled nushe 
It is impossible for Kate Field to be dull, Bet 
tences are a repetition of surprises by their feiti 
merriment and their audacious sprightliness. No 
slight amount of literary art is hers. She m&es no 
impression of earnestness upon any subject; slic posi- 
tively refuses to be solemn; and goes tripping and 
sparkling through her book, singing the old song of 
Vive la Bagatelle. She will not feel herself tc be in 
strange or uncongenial company, when we place next 
to her Heinrich Heine; for she must be an intellectual 
kinswoman of the man who said, ‘When the Lord 
feels ennui, he opens one of the windows of heaven 
and takes a look at the Parisian Boulevards.” Itis a 
pity that Heine did not live till now; for besides the 
satisfaction he would have had in knowing Kate Field, 
he would greatly have exulted in the present vast 
diffusion of his own fame. One token of the charm 
which his name has for an ‘increasing multitude of 
readers, is that the publishers in England and America 
find it to their account to multiply editions of his 
writings. An example of this is Scintillations, which 
is the appropriate name given by Holt & Williams to 
their recent book of extracts from Heine’s prose 
‘works—a book which is certainly not the least reada-: 
ble volume in their “ Leisure Hour Series.’”” From 
Heine to ‘‘ The Danbury News Man”’ is a passage from 
a witty atmosphere of one kind to another of an en- 
tirely different kind. Yet the wit of the latter is as 
genuine as that of the former; and though infinitely 
jess artful and instructive, i: is pervaded by a more 
rugged healthiness and a more genial spirit. No one 
‘who reads Life in Danbu y can be astonished or sorry 
to hear that its publishers, Shepard & Gill, proclaim it 
to be in greater demand than they can easily supply. 


re 


. 





EDUCATION. ° 


Professor James Orton, of Vassar College, has 
helped on a great cause, and conferred large benefits 
upon all who are interested in i‘. by bringing together 
in a book, which he calls The Liberal Education of 
Women, the more important articles upon the subject 
which have lately appeared in England and America, 
the whole giving an intelligent and helpful view of 
the current thoughts in both countries, touching the 
demand for the higher education of women and the 
best method of obtainingit. All sides are fairly repre- 
sented. The British Quarterly, The Westminster, 
‘Frazer, The Edinburgh, The London Quarterly, the 
leading American periodicals which discuss these sub- 
jects, and prominent thinkers and educators on both 
sides of the Atlantic, have furnished to Professor 
Orton the materials which he has here very judicious- 
ly arranged. The work is published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co. We see not how any one can get on without it, 
who wants to speak, write, or even know much about 
this great matter. The friends of Amherst College 
have long been aware that one of its most eminent and 
most venerable professors was engaged upon a history 
of that noble college; and after many years of delay, 
and one very discouraging misfortune, the book now 
makes its appearance from the press of Clark W. 
Bryan & Co., Springfield. It is entitled History of 
Amherst College During ite First Half Century. It is 
a volume of portly size, distended with more than six 
bundred pages, and adorned with pictures of the col- 
lege buildings and grounds, and with portraits of its 
most distinguished officers. Having mentioned that 
its author is William 8. Tyler, the Professor of Greek 
at Amherst, we need say no more to assure our readers 
that this book is a thorough, well-written, scholarly 
and valuable work. Mr. Alexander M. Gow, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., has contributed to the education of the 
young by the preparation of a compact aud compre- 








hensive book, entitled Good Morals and Gentle Man- 
ners. The work is meant for schools and families, and 
is published by Wilson, Hinkle & Ce. 


NOTES. 


Something unique in the department of school- 
books is A Brief History of Texas, just compiled by 
D. W. C. Baker, and published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Of course it can only be intended for use in the schools 
of the State to which it refers. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. will publish immediately 
Moral Philosophy, by A. P. Peabody; Analytical 
Geometry, by Wm. G. Peck, LL.D.; Commentary on 
Matthew, Vol. I., Part 2, by Rev. Lyman Abbott; Ele- 
mentary German Reader, by Prof. James C. Worman. 


Harper & Brothers have issued a pleasant ‘‘ Pop- 
ular Edition’’ of Charles Reade’s novels, and now add 
to their list that author’s recent story, called A Simple- 
ton. Thesame novel is, also, issued by James R. Os- 
good & Co., bound up in one volume with The Wander- 
ing Heir, and constituting a part of Osgood’s ‘* House- 
hold Edition ’’ of Charles Reade. 

Holt & Williams, who are rapidly increasing the 
popularity of their charming ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” 
have recently added to it the following attractive 
novels: Ingo, by Gustav Freytag, translated from the 
German by Mrs. Malcolm; Dimitri Roudine, by Ivan 
Turgénieff, translated from the French and German 
versions of the original Russian; and The Wooing O’t. 


Gone Before is a collection of exquisite sayings 
in prose and verse, by the most eminent Christian 
writers, all forming ‘‘a manual of consolation for the 
bereaved, and a well of sympathy for the sorrowing.” 
The work, published in England, with the American 
imprint of J. B. Lippincott & Co., is done in the most 
tasteful style. 


A quarter of a century ago, the American public 
were made familiar with Lyman’s Historical Chart, 
containing the prominent events of the civil, religious, 
and literary history of the world from the earliest 
times to the latest. The work, which got so much 
praise when it was new, has lately undergone revision 
and enlargement at the hands of the Rev. D. B. Wil- 
son, and is republished by the National Publishing 
Company of Cincinnati. It is only moderately well 
done. 

It was a vast scheme which was projected by the 
Rev. Dr. Strong and the Rev. Dr. John M’Clintock when 
they set about their Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theolog- 
ical and Ecclesiastical Literature, of which Harper & 
Brothers are the publishers. The work has just 
reached its fifth volume, and shows no abatement in 
comprehensiveness and accuracy. Professor Worman 
has taken the place left vacant by the death of Dr. 
M’Clintock; and the principal editors have been aided 
by many able assistants and collaborators, whose in- 
itials are attached to their respective articles. 


We have received from Robert Carter & Brother 
the following announcement of books soon to appear: 
Ryle’s Notes on John; The Argument of the Book of 
Job, Unfolded, by Professor Green, of Princeton; 
Songs of the Soul Gathered from Many Lands and 
Ages, by the Rev. 8. I. Prime, D.D.; The Little Camp 
on Eagle Hill, by the author of Wide Wide World; 
Leaves from the Tree of Life, by the Rev. Dr. Newton; 
Sermons and Lectures, by the Rev. James Hamilton, 


D.D.; She Spake of Him, by Mrs. Grattan Guinness; 


The Church in the House, by the Rev. Dr. Arnot; Lec- 
twres on the Books of the Holy Scripture, by the Rev. 
Donald Fraser. 


In the publication of The Life of the Rev. Alfred 
Cookman, by Henry B. Ridgaway, D.D., and of the 
a Methodists, by Rev. L. Tyerman, Harper & 

rothers have just made valuable additions to our 
knowledge of eminent saints and preachers in the 
Methodist Church. The work by Mr. Tyerman is par- 
ticularly important. It is intended as a companion 
volume to the author’s Life and Times of Wesley, and 
contains memoirs, with portraits. of Clayton, Ingham, 
Gambold, Hervey & Broughton, these being Wesley’s 
religious companions at the University of Oxford. 

We referred, some months since, to the noble 
English edition of the Complete Works of St. Augustine 
now being published by T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
who are represented in this country by Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. To the works which we have already 
mentioned, we now add two new volumes which have 
reached us, the one eontaining The Sermon on the 
Mount Expeunded and The Harmony of the Evangel- 
ists, and the other the treatise On the Trinity. These 
books are translated respectively by the Rev. William 
Findlay, the Rev. 8. D. F. Salmond, and the Rev. Ar- 
thur W. Haddon. This is beyond comparison the most 
perfect edition of the renowned theologian that has 
ever appeared in an English version, and would be a 
treasure in any pastor’s library. 


The science of taking care of our bodies, and 
of keeping the doctor from our doors is receiving 
each year increasing attention from mankind, and es- 
pecially from the writers of books. Belonging to the 
category of aids to health are The Bath, by Dr. R. T. 
Trall, and Digestion and Dyspepsia, by the same 
author, both coming from the house of Samuel R. 
Wells. Harper & Brothers, also, send forth /hc Bazar 
Book of Health, discussing in a practical and judicious 
spirit the way in which health may x afected by our 
dwellings and by food, raiment, air, sleep, dress, ,med- | Tyerman, 


icine, and the like. A book much larger in size in and 
pretension is the one just published by John P. Jewett 
& Co., and somewhat sensationally entitled The Ways 
of Women, in their Physical, Moral and Intellectual 
Relations. The author, who does not give his name, 
announces himself as “a medical man.” The book, 
though somewhat diffuse and ill arranged, is quite a 


+ pag of useful knowledge and instructive sugges- 
ion. 


The Hon. J. T. Headley, author of Napoleon 
and his Marshals, Washington and his Generals, and 
of some other gushing and foamy books, is not the 
most temperate or the most accurate historian that has 
appeared in the world since Thucydides and Tacitus; 
and we can, by some strain upon our minds, think of 
at least two or three men whom we should prefer to 
the Hon. J. T. Headley in the historical treatment of a 
subject like that which he has just handled, or at least 
manipulated, in The Great Riots of New York. The 
author begins his story with the negro riots of 1712, 
and conducts the narrative down to the Orange riots 
of 1870 and 1871, giving particular attention to the 
appalling Draft riots of four days in 1863. The subject 
is deeply interesting, and suffers nothing in lurid 
picturesqueness from Mr. Headley’s treatment of it. 
We should add that the book, which is published by 
E. B. Treat, is adorned by pictures intended to set off 
the fury and cruelty of some of the principal scenes 
delineated in the text. 


Probably no set of College-students, outside of 
Germany, are more addicted to the gusty joys of merry 
singing than are the sons of Yale; and there is hardly 
a sentiment of its college-life, gay or otherwise, which 
has not now been embalmed in the amber of some soul- 
stirring or ear-splitting lyric. Six years ago, Mr. Fer- 
dinand V. D. Garretson wrought a loyal and much- 
needed service for his Alma Mater, by gathering up 
and arranging the most popular songs which consti- 
tuted the inheritance of his generation of Yale men. 
The result of his labors was a handsome book called 
Carmina Yalensia, of which Taintor Brothers, of New 
York, were the publishers. But no earthly power, not 
even the majesty of the New Haven police, is strong 
enough to quell the lyric passion of Yale boys; and 
since the first edition of Mr. Garretson’s collection ap- 
peared, the stock of Yale songs has been steadily en- 
riched by new productions. This fact has suggested 
the enlargement of the book by the introduction into 
it of the best songs which have appeared since 1867. 
This work has been satisfactorily done by J. O. Heald 
and 8. T. Dutton. The new edition is also improved 
by a beautiful frontispiece, representing the old and 
the new buildings of the university; while the exterior 
of the volume is beautified by a picture stamped upon 
the cover, exhibiting the grand elms of Yale, and a 
group of students majestically reposing on the college- 
fence, enjoying their otium cum dignitate, and ap- 
parently howling to their hearts’ content. The picture 
is true to the life. It could have been designed only 
by’a man who had been there. With marvelous felic- 
ity, by a few simple strukes, he has drawn a scene 
which every Yalensian will exult over, as the sight of 
it brings back his youth to him. 


The following excellent collection of music is 
from the late issues of Wm. A. Pond & Co., of this city: 
Mennetto, by Schubert, as played by Rubenstein; Fo- 
lie, Caprice Etude, and Réve D’ Ariel, waltz, by the 
brilliant composer, Emil Prudent; Saltarello, a study 
in octaves, and Zampa, a concert fantasia, striking 
compositions by Sidney Smith; Elfm Whispers, a 
graceful polka movement by J. M. Wehli; Voices of 
the Night, a highly poetic Nocturne, by Julius E. Mul- 
ler; Phi Kappa Psi March, by Florian Muller; L’ Agili- 
tie, twenty-five admirable progressive studies, by Felix 
le Couppey, of the Paris Conservatory; the Myrtle 
Wreath Waltz, by Oscar F. Kruger, jr., and the Sido- 
nia Waltz, by David M. Leavitt. Also the following 
songs: Not a Sparrow Falleth (sacred), A Rose in 
Heaven and My Mother Among the Angels, three 
beautiful compositions by Franz Abt; ‘ The laughing, 
dancing, deep blue sea,” a sparkling work by J. Rem- 
ington Fairlamb; Joyous Reapers, by Campana; The 
Light in Darkness, song and chorus, for both the church 
and home, by Horatio C. King, author of the ‘Sands 
O’Dee,” etc.; The Raft, a fine descriptive song, by Ciro 
Pinsuti; The Warrior’s Return, (as sung by Santley), 
and “ So the Children Say,” by Berthold Tours; Wicked 
Sixteen, a spirited arrangement of the words of Sallie 
A. Brock to Schulhoff’s grand waltz in E flat, by M. J. 
Westmoreland; “‘ Nobody Knows as I Know,” a lively 
comic song by Frederick Clay, and two duetts, ‘‘ Come 
when twilight falls,” and “ When gentle winds,” effect- 
ively adapted by J. E. Carpenter to two of Schu- 
mann’s exquisite ‘‘ Kinderscenen.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


recetpt books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
Aa nk At in Ses earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
epnfer 0 Jooer Neal y ad rows byl of any cunisoton in this respect. 
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PROGRESS OF A GREAT 
WORK. 


‘N little more than twenty-four months 

months of working time, the North- 

ern Pacific Railroad Company has accom- 
plished the following results: 

1. It has built and opened to business 
more than 500 miles of its line of road; it 
has established its main Terminus on Pu- 
get Sound at Tacoma, and has nearly 
completed the Pacific Division of the 
road, connecting the Cokumbia River 
with the waters of the Pacific at Tacoma. 

2. It has completed the entire Eastern 
Division of its road, uniting the com- 
merce of the Lakes with the navigation 
of the Upper Missouri, and has formed 
favorable connections with lines of 
steamers eastward from Duluth to Buf- 
falo, Erie and Cleveland, and westward 
from Bismarck (where the road strikes 
the Missouri), to Fort Benton in Western 
Montana, thus opening a new and direct 
east and west route of travel and trans- 








portation 2,500 miles in length, by lake, | an 


rail and river, between the Atlantic 


‘States and the New Northwest. 


3. It has secured—by reason of the 
shortness and directness of its line—the 
trade of the Northwest, including the 
transportation of Army and Indian sup- 
plies. 

4. It has earned title to nearly Ten Mil- 


THE SEWING MACHINE. 


woman be evermore grateful 
For the age with its blessings untold, 
For its bountiful harvest of stitches, 
More precious thay jewels or gold. 


In this, our man fs more transition, 


Every w than a que 
And —— is covered with stitches, 
With her beautiful Sewing Machine. 


flounces all i graceful —r 
Leone ruffies and y 
Adorn all conditions and 
Which are shaped to the TN mould. 


Then bo gratgful to “ Howe ” and to “ Singer ’— 
pioneers in a race they oe qt 4 
‘or, when poverty stared at the Findows, 
Their oontus still battled and won 


The “ Wheeler and Wilson ” soon followed, 
With well-founded claims for a share, 

The “ Wilcox and Gibbs ” and the - Florence,” 
Are gems of mechanical care. 


The “ Grover and ,Baker,” and “* a.” 
The “ Domestic,” inflated with zea. 

The “ Weed,” she “New Wilson,” at —™ others 
To our confidence warmly appeal. 


But of late we are using the “ Beckwith,” 
Wh: ual to every demand ; 


With no pain or fa' e of a treadle— 
It is co liy ncaeel ty hand. 


Then lot ws us be qverpaore ore grates 
When like a quee 
bi the ava aa ee of = season, 
With a beau Sewing M 
age: MNT 


BucuHAn’s CARBOLIC SoAPs.—The Amer- 


Agricultw 

“We have watched with great ‘interest the 
result of various sg pene of these com- 
be oti knowing that if successful they would 
of . le benefit to the community. 
tests made under our own supervision, and 
A reports of careful observ we believe it 
to be established that these 
| ee mee are complete disinfectants aud insect 
estroyers, and a for cleansing sores 
and preventing gangrene in wounds, &c. Dif- 
ferent varieties of these soaps for laundry, 
toilet, dental, shaving, medic: and disin- 

ting purposes.”’ 


lion acres of the lands granted by the | fee 


Government to aid in the construction of 
the road, and these consist mainly of good 
prairie, farm and grazing lands in central 
Minnesota and Dakota, and valuable tim- 
ber lands about Puget Sound. 

5. It has fully organized its Land and 
Emigration Department, and successfully 
begun the work of selling and settling its 
land grant. It has realized from lands 
thus far sold an average price of nearly 
six dollars per acre, and from the pro- 
ceeds has already begun the re-purchase | ©Y: 
and cancellation of its 7-30 first mortgage | to 
bonds. 

6. It has opened to the landless cltizens 
of this and other countries, and to the 
markets of the world, 200,000 square miles 


-of the grain belt of the continent, from 


which the bulk of the wheat export of 
the United States must, ere long, be 
drawn. 

Surveys and construction are progress- 


‘ing satisfactorily ; the survey prosecuted 


‘ 


the present season in connection with the 
Stanley expedition has resulted in the lo- 
cation of an excellent line through West- 
ern Dakota and Eastern Montana, and 
the Company has advertised for pro- 
posals for grading and bridging the Yel- 
lowstone Division, extending 205 miles 
from Bismarck, at the crossing of the 
Missouri River, to the crossing of the 
Yellowstone in Montana. 

The Company now calls the attention 
of the investing public to the limited re- 
mainder of its Seven-Thirty Loan. The 
unsold balance of this will soon be ab- 
Sorbed by current sales, after which the 
Company has resolved to issue only six 
per cent. bonds. The seven-thirty bonds, 
the last of which are now offered, yield 
nearly 8!¢ per cent. per annum, at the 
present price of gold. These securities 
may be obtained from Messrs. Jay CooKE 
& Co., New York, and from local Bank- 
ers generally. 








Roortna.—Use our Patent Roofing Ce- 
ment for the holes and cracks in tin or 
felting roofs—only $1.25 for a 10 Ib. can— 
and our Patent Slate Roofing Paint ever 
the whole—only 80 cents per gallon—and 
you have a tight roof covered with a 
heavy durable paint, that never cracks 
nor scales off, and will outlast five coats 
of ordinary paint. One gallon will cover 
100 square feet of tin, or 50 square feet of 
Shingle roof, besides making it fire proof. 
Thecolorsare slate, purple and red. Send 
for circular with full particulars, recom- 


mendations, &, N. Y. SuaTs Roortnge |.un 


, Company, No. 6 Cedar St., New York. 








FURNITURE AND UPpHoimsteRy WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 204 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 


Lane & Nav. 








, COLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
‘enone “ CASHMERE Bouquet," willbe appre eappre- 
soap of | ool 


cased by all who have ¢ 
and peculiar 
the — +g toliet 





Tue beautiful engravings ©f birds in 
Avilude cost hundreds of dollars, and the fine 
and instructive descriptions many weeks of 
labor. Every family a to haveit. For 
sale by all booksellers and toy dealers, or sent 
poat-oatd, on» on receipt of seventy-five cents, by 
est & Worcester, 


“An excellent addition too our home amuse- 
ments.’’—Christian Union. 


No APPETITE FOR BREAKFAST, nothing 
tastes right. How often do we hear this com- 
Buch from those who neglect their teeth. 

uch wd re gs * My Bonk s Tooth Tablets 

ae cad cleanse the mouth, pu- 

rif: y the. reat ana. Ttimulate the secretions 

= ealthy action. They please the most fas- 
ous. 


Lapres, if you wish a silk that will run 


well on your Sewing Machines, buy the — 
ka. It is the best and most economical to use. 








MUSIC, &e. 


QUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 
ROYAL DIADEM. 


PURE GOLD, 


No two Sunday School Song Books were ever 
published on such real merit : this is the unanimous 
verdict of thousands who are competent to judge. 

Either book in paper cover sent by mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five cents. 


GOLD AND DIADEM 


are handsomely bound in one volume, printed on 
tinted paper, and make the largest and best col- 
lection of entirely new Songs ever pub- 
lished. 

Sent by mai! on receipt of 65 cents. 

Those in want of New Songs for Sunday 
School use, should examine our publica- 
tions, which have a world-wide reputation, 
and are sure to give satisfaction naan all 
others. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE JOY: 


A_Collection of New and Carefully Selected 
Anusic for Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. 
By P. P. BLISS. 


Joy contains 192 pages. Price 75 cents or 
$7.50 eet ozen. | eee copy sent by mail upon 
receipt of 75 cents. 


ROOT’S MODEL 


ORGAN METHOD. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. Containing tes most simple, 
thorough and*progressiv e exerci of every _— 
of ey. ever ay ea Al Lesson: 

eces, Organ Accompaniments, Organ Vol: 


The merits and Biel Giese Whatea's of. Mr. Roor’s f 














gaticlont guarantee 

Organ 10 Model b oo #250. Sout 
. over uu 

postpaid on rece ree. 


PA ell s 


CONCERT CHORUSES, 


& os, Quart: 
Bie ae 
Cirele. By 





‘Sens Se meen, 
ieee cop: PA ste upon 're- 


* JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


‘ne | H) 





THE CLUSTER. 


For Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes, 
and the Home Circle. 


A NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


S. WESLEY MARTIN, 
T. MARTIN TOWNE, 
and J. M. STILLMAN, 


GET THE BEST. 
GET THE CLUSTER, Price, $13.50 per 


dozen ; Single Copies sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of $1.50. 








WE CAN ALSO RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING 


NEW MUSIC, 


Which we will send, post-paid, on receipt 
of the marked pricc. 


My Heart for Thee. Ballad.......... Danks. 30 cts. 
Stay not Long Away. Ballad........ Danks. 30 “ 
To Please the Girls. Buffo Song....Danks. 30 “ 
Men are such Deceivers. Ballad....Danks. 30 “ 
Poor Little Tim. Temperance Song..Abbey. 30 “ 
Over the Billows afar. Ballad........ Pratt. 3 “ 
Happy Thoughts. Schottische..... Kinkel. 3 “ 





ETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY 
For August. Price, 30 cts. 
Contains Fine Vocal and Instrumental pieces of 
Music, worth $% in sheet form. January to Au- 
gust (eight numbers), sent, post-paid, for $2. 
Published by 


J. L. PETERS, 
599 Broadway, N. Y. 


—_— NEW ENCORE SONGS. 
‘¢ Picking Cherries Down the Lane,” 


AND 
‘*HAPPY HOURS,” 


By MILLARD. Sent by Mail. Price each, 4 
cents. Eminently the best songs of the season, and 
everywhere ved with immense applause. 


tt 
Just the very latest out,” 
A NEW COMIC SONG—good thing. Sent by 
mail. Price 35 cents. 


GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


PARLOR ORGAN, 
Tobe hed the Labor of Teacher and Scholar. 
tall Book and Music Stores. Sent by 


ce, 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE 


PIANO. 


Endorsed by the profession as the best, most 
Secon. most attractive, and teaches in the most 
manner, suited to pupils of every — of 
aa preparing the more advanced for Thorough 
Bass. Sent by mail. Price $3.75. 


ILL BE READY IN SEPTEMBER. 
The latest and best Choir Book, 


“THE SABBATH,” 


Contains the good old standard tunes me Church 
Choirs of all denominations, and pretty melodies 
by eminent ances. Price $1.50. mt by mail. 
Sample copy, $1.00. 


HOOD’S 
MUSICAL MANUAL 


Is the best Musical Text Book, contains yennatito 
little information. Sent by mail. Price 40 cts. 








wALeen's Musical Almante ANY ADDRESS. 
922 Chestnut St., 
Lee & Wa ker, ** Srneni 





A SPLENDID SABBATH SCHOOL BOOK’ 
RIVER OF LIFE. 


River Life 


Verily 
. River of 


and 
Beaut ty-Abounding 
in bright; taking, si 


“po b School 
Book. — by 
INS 


River any Bee Life 
Its Success Cannot be Doubted. 
¢@™" SEND ORDERS EARLY. 
PRICE $30 per 100. 
Sample copies 30 cts. each. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CQ, Boston. 
“CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 
Tll Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


To be had at all Bookstores, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


NEW LIFE IN NEW LANDS. By 
GRACE GREENWOOD. Being her Notes of 
Travel acruss the American Continent. A 
book full of interest and piquancy. 12mo. 
Extra English cloth. Fancy stamped covers. 
Price, $2.00. 
wa ee book py of delightful reading all the 


way el tucked aw id, like a nut, has many a choice 
morsel tu: 5 ind in sly corners for those who 
find them n Globe. 





MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPERS. By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 
12mo, Extra English cloth, stamped cover. 
Price, $2.00. 

“These “Talks” were published in the House- 
hold Department of the Christian Union during the 
past two years, and are now revised and issued in 
book form, with additional matter, including a large 
— of Choice Cooking Recipes. 

“An admitable corrective to ce in the 
houses. ,soeunting & in the fruits < of — 


practical experience, and sincere sympath 
in thelr a plication to domestic cmnent and 
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STAR PAPERS: or, Experiences of Art 
and Nature, By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
New Edition, with much additional matter. 
Uniform with Lectures on Preaching and 
Lectures to Young Men. Price, $1.75. 

Many thousands of copies of this book were sold 
when it was first published, eighteen years ago, and 
it is one of the most popular and widely known of 
Mr. Beecher’s Works. It has been for some years 
out of print. 

“ Matters are treated in an easy, unconventional 
manner. The Se eye are bright, breezy, and sun- 
shiny. Mr. Beecher seems to have the facul ey of 


seeing light and beauty ym oy and in 
things.” — Worcester (Mass.) Da 








BEECHER’S SERMONS: StEvENTH and 
EIGHTH SERIES. (First Six Series also ready.) 
From phonographic reports by T. J. ELLIN- 
woop, for fifteen years Mr. Beecher’s special 
reporter. Uniformly bound in dark brown 
English cloth. Single volumes 8vo, each 
complete, price, $2.50. Bound in half mo- 
rocco, $5 per vol. 

* * *“ These corrected sermons of perhaps ee 
greatest of living preachers—a man whose heart is 
as warm and catholic as his abilities are great, — 
whose sermons combine fidelity and ag oe 
truth, great power, glorious imagination, Pri 
rhetoric, and vigorous reasoning, with intense hu- 


man [ch my om hog robust common sense.” —British 
Quarterly Re 





ALSO, 

MY WIFE AND I: or, Harry HENDER- 
son’s History. A Novel. By HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. Illustrated by H. L. Ste- 
phens. 474 pages; extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.75. 

“Common sense nst visions; facts against 
fencies: sanctity nst profanity ; virtue against 
lust ; marriage against free love and the isms which 


have become its satellites; those are the sub 
y bn this brilliant and powerful fiction.’ a eroraionce 





MATERNITY: A Popular Treatise for 
Wives and Mothers. By T.S. Verb, A.M., 
M.D., of Washington, D. C. Handsomely 
printed on fine paper, beveled boards, extra 
English cloth. 12mo. 450 pp. Price, $2.25. 
Fourth Edition. 


“ We hail the a sppesrence ef this work with true 
pleasure. It isd d by a pure and liberal spirit, 
d will be a real boon to many a co yoeuns mother.”’— 

y nde hy Medical Observer (De 





ALSO READY: 


H. W. Berecuer’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 


LECTURES ON PREACHANG, deliv- 
ered before the Classes in Theology and the 
Faculty of the Divinity School of Yale Cal- 
lege. 12mo. Price, extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.25; half calf, extra or antique, $2.50. 


“What a charming, what a ‘fruity’ volume is 
this last venture of Sh car Ward Beec Reoches? The 

*Yale Lectures on Preaching’ can be read by ev- 
erybeuy. layman or clergyman, with Geleht” We 

point to few Lay novels which are more en- 
tortaining than this book.”— Boston Globe. 

“We know of no pn treatises on the h- 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable in instruction as is compressed into this lit- 
tle volume.”—N. ¥. Independent. 





LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. This 
was Mr. Beecher’s first book, and is known 
all over the world. Extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.50; half caif, extra or antique, $3. 
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His touching and beautiful desire has been 
granted. ‘‘ Let me pass the remainder of my days 
among you; and when I die, let me be laid ten- 
derly in the grave by your leving hands.” Such 
was the pathetic prayer with which the venerable 
John Todd, a year or two ago, concluded his long 
ministry at Pittsfield. The aged and work-worn 
servant has just reapéd the beatitude of death, 
and with this special felicity, that every circum- 
stance of it has exactly responded to the sweet 
wish which his own heart had uttered. Last 
Thursday afternoon, amid tolling bells and throngs 
of sorrowing citizens, the lifeless body of the dead 
pastor was laid in the very grave which he had 
chosen for his final rest, ministered unto by those 
very hands that he knew would cause the earth to 
fall gently upon his coffin-lid. It eannot be said 
of Dr. Todd that he was a great man. He had 
not the supreme gifts either for thought or utter- 
ance or action. But with rugged good sense, with 
indefatigable industry, his whole nature poised in 
the harmony of goodness, he made the most of his 
faculties, both for his own renown and for the 
welfare of mankind. They who sometimes thought 
of his great success as a mystery, would have un- 
derstood it better had they but recalled the story 
of the stainless knight, Sir Galahad, whose 

“strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.”’ 

Always eminent as a preacher, distinguished for a 
pastorate of extraordinary duration and pros- 
perity, a master of the knack of platform-speak- 
ing, and the author of books that have had the 
double glory of an enormous circulation in English 
and of translation into the principal languages of 
mankind, his unique distinction, we think, comes 
from the fact that, as the author of the Student's 
Manual, he has been the inspirer, the guide, the 
almost absolute legislator, for hundreds of thous- 
ands of young students during the past thirty 
years. And long after the personal memory of 
him shall have faded away in the beautiful town 
with which he has linked his name, many an am- 
bitious student in distant lands will feed the flame 
of his literary passion at the fountain which this 
earnest toiler has opened. 

‘a ——_—__ +o —__—_—- 

| Again is the public given pause, and made to 
stand aghast, in the presence of another case of 
defaleation and official robbery. This time the 
scene is laid in Brooklyn, and the actors in the 
great crime are among the men to whom Brooklyn 
has committed its heaviest trusts. This is no case 
of abashed and sneaking robbery. These are not 
the sordid fellows who blush when they plunder 
you, and crawl from your presence under the im- 
pression that they have done something mean. 
Nay, these gentlemen will steal from you in brave, 
genteel, artistic fashion, looking you kindly in the 
eye, and even patronizing you the while. And 





why should they not ? Has not profligacy like this 
become one of the learned professions? Does not 
peculation assure its votaries a splendid career ? 
Meantime, the people are asking—What next? 
Whom can we trust? Is American society at last 
tunneled by corruption, and slumbering on shafts 
and catacombs of rottenness? _ 
————_c-ao—__— 

The eager interest of the people hovers about 
the project of the great air-ship which the Graphic 
newspaper is now building in New York for the 
most intelligent and expert of American aeronauts. 
It is announced that unless some unforeseen event 
should occur to render it impossible, the balloon 
will start on its transatlantic voyage on Wed- 
nesday, September 10th, from the Capitoline 
Grounds, Brooklyn. Of course those who en- 
gage in this adventure are encountering, in ad- 
vance, the treatment with which human nature 
salutes all who are audacious enough to attempt 
what is new—the jeers of some, the stolid incred- 
ulity of others, and the quiet abiding faith of the 
few. This is indeed an enterprise of vast and ex- 
hilarating possibilities. It is hard to deny to the 
fearless leader of it a favor so inexpensive as our 
most devout good wishes. If he succeeds, he will 
not only crown himself with a deathless reputa- 
tion, but he will make an era in human progress, 
and will give a great impetus to one of the grand- 
est mechanical projects ever entertained. And in 
such an undertaking as this, even failure will be 
something illustrious. 


—_—_—__ 
WHOSE TALK IS OF BULLOCKS. 


HAT forgotten aristocrat who wrote the mar- 
rowy pages of Ecclesiasticus inquires, as one 
who expects no answer, ‘‘ How can he get wisdom 
that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in the 
goad ; that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their 
labors, and whose talk is of bullocks?” He shall 
not be sought for in the public councils, proceeds 
this haughty geulleman. He shall not sit high in 
the judge’s seat, nor understand the sentence of 
judgment. He cannot declare justice. ; 
Twenty centuries later the general outery of the 
Farmers makes this contemptuous verdict seem as 
much like prophesy as like prejudice. On the 
one hand, they suffer the specified iniquities, 
with yet added buffetings of fortune. On the 
other, they have rot yet gotten wisdom, and they 
still glory in the goad. The open secret of. their 
evil estate is that they have insisted, they and 
their ancestors before them back to the time of 
Joshua, the son of Sirach, and beyond it, on 
making of farming an unthinking profession. The 
bright boys of the family are thought too good for 
that calling. Father and mother scrape and pinch 
to send them to college or to trade. The drudge 
and lout of the household, if such there be, suc- 
ceeds to the paternal acres, and the ancestral 
mortgages. The average agriculturist believes 
that hard work and small profits must be the his- 
tory of his days ; and the best hope of his avoca- 
tion, the chance to abandon it. He does not 
guess that it is he who shames the most liberal of 
the professions when he arraigns it for enslaving 
him. 

Indeed, the typical farmer is hardly a freer or 
more intelligent agent than the pendulum of his 
kitchen clock. Like that, he wags to and fro in 
his narrow limit, marking the division of the sea- 
sons into seed-time and harvest. Like that, he 
goes on, useful and unthinking, till the driving 
machinery is worn out. Like that, his labors 
ended, he is spoken of regretfully, as never having 
stopped so long as he could go; his only value to 
his kind being, not his manhood, but his sum-total 
of potatoes and pork produced. 

His routine is the routine of his father or his 
neighbors. When a manufacturer finds that his 
goods are unsalable, he introduces a new fabric or 
a@ new pattern. When a mechanic sees that one 
branch of his trade is over-crowded, he turns his 
facile hand to another. But the farmer complains 
that corn does not pay, and straightway raises 
more corn. He prophesies that the tobacco crop, 
uncertain and troublesome as it is, will shortly 
glut the market, and forthwith plants more to- 
bacco. He maintains that the cost of labor eats 
up his profits, and directly sows wider fields that 
shall demand yet other reapers. Meantime, the 
scarcity of different supplies, as of hay, fine veget- 
ables, small fruits, and beef, keeps their price well 
up. And that league of farmers which should dis- 
pense with middle-men might make large profiés 
in these and other fields. France, for example, 
that thrifty housewife who has paid almost the 
last centime of her fabulous indemnity-fund in 





three years, and who utilizes every inch of soil, 
makes of her cold northern provinces a beet-sugar 
plantation. Last year, she furnished three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons. This year the crop 
will be much larger. The experiment is worth 
trying here. It is true that the cost of labor is 
enormous. And this same frugal France employs 
those cunning hands of iron or steel or wood 
which, once being bought, ask neither food nor 
pay thereafter. A club of a dozen farmers could 
easily afford a steam plough, with whatever other 
costly tools save manual labor in field or house. 
On their use would follow a little leisure for weary 
husbandman and his wearier wife, and with the 
leisure would come that chance of culture which 
alone transfigures toil. 

For, after all, it is in its effect on their social life 
that the sordid grind of the farmer’s life has been 
most baleful. Dr. Hall, an authority, says that it 
is these men, with their wives and daughters, who 
most largely recruit the melancholy ranks of the 
insane. They are shorter-lived than clergymen. 
A very large proportion of them, he affirms, have 
no breadth of view, and are interested only in the 
weather, the crops, the market, and the neighbor- 
hood gossip. In short, their talk is of bullocks. 
Since they do not think, but merely grub, and 
since the human machine is complicated, and not 
able to compete with the metal one, they get be- 
hindhand. Thus, four out of five farms are mort- 
gaged, and the earnings of the land must go to pay 
interest. And the fifth farmer invests his returns 
in stocks or bonds, and starves his fields to swell 
his bank account. Almost nobody feels that the 
daily life should have a beauty and interest. Al- 
most nobody sees that the robbing of souls isa 
wickeder thing than the robbing of tills. 

Yet the farmer is the only man whose calling is 
essential to life ; the only man for whose immediate 
and material ends all the forces of Nature work 
without ceasing. In return, she demands of him 
the service of every faculty, as of every muscle. 
If he will learn, she teaches him all the mystery 
and miracle of existence. If he will not, the pen- 
alty is a vacant mind in a listless body; nay, 
more, it is a state of vassalage to men who have 
learned to employ, though to base ends, that capa- 
bility and god-like reason which, in him, rust un- 
used. . 

Perhaps the best of the Farmer’s Movement is 
that it is teaching each leaguer the power and 
value of fellowship. Already they have learned to 
buy and sell and ship, to profit and not to loss. 
Isolation and ignorance, which have been their 
curse, cannot withstand co-operation, and discus- 
sion, and purposeful thinking. When they dis- 
covered that their circumstances were all wrong, 
the farmers had gone far on the road to their reme- 
dy. When they shall have found out that the 
greater wrong was in their own shortcomings, and 
set themselves to mend them, the cause will be 
won. For no tyranny of corporations or of wealth 
can stand for a day against the determined will of 
the intelligent, cultivated, ready-witted, honest, 
peaceable, liberal federation which the guild of 
American farmers now promises to become. 
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THE MORAL DISCIPLINE OF 
CROQUET. 


NE of our religious exchanges—which one we 
have forgotten—wisely remarks as follows : 

“The Christian Union says, ‘ Anybody who is too pious to 
play croquet ought to be done up in starched linen, put ina 
bag and hung up like a suit of Sunday clothes, and not let out 
till meeting time.’ And yet it is a severe test of Christian 
principle. A Baptist minister told us that croquet had been 
a means of grace tohim. He said it took him six months to 
learn to play it in a Christian spirit. We have seen some 
ministers and laymen who made much slower progress than 
that. It often requires a much more vigorous exercise of 
fairness, patience and good temper, than it does of the merely 
physical powers.” 

Croquet is like almost everything else in life, it 
may be made a source of good or evil. It depends 
on how you take it. But it is a rare test of char- 
acter. We have played with men whose high 
position warranted us in expecting the utmost 
honorableness and fair dealing from them. But 
croquet was too great a strain upon their moral 
natures—the weakness of their characters revealed 
itself. We.remember a college president who 
could not help stopping his ball in the most acci- 
dental fashion when it was likely to roll too far. 
We know fair ladies who, in a closely-contested 
game, always happen to dislocate their balls with 
their dress-skirts, and who then claim every ad- 
vantage in replacing them. What shall we say of 
such people? That their honesty of character 
will not stand croquet—will not stand any of the 
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qevere tests to which the emulations of life sub- 
ject them. 

Plato well understood the moral discipline of 
games. .He advocates in two separate works the 
education of boys by means of games governed by 
strict laws, that they may thus learn submission 
to just regulations. A game played honestly de- 
-velops the moral nature more than it does the 
anuscle. 

In croquet, as in life, we have to learn to submit 
‘to defeat, and he who can fight hard for victory, 
and then take defeat with undimished cheerful- 
ness, is the greatest conqueror in the world. So 
that croquet may be used as a sort of moral gym- 
nastic, a developer of patience, of fairness, and 
Christian forbearance. 

But it was not to advocate croquet that we took 
this text. It was to call attention to the fact that 
the chief discipline of life comes from little things. 
Much has been written about the usefulness of 
great trials. It is an exhaustless theme for 
preachers and book-makers. But what of the 
little cares and vexations? If there is a moral 
discipline in a great bereavement, is there not also 
benefit to be had from the trial of your patience 
by a careless hireling or a fretful baby? If we 
may climb toward heaven on great griefs, may we 
not.also make a ladder of little vexations ? 

The aggregate of trial from small things is 
greater than that from gigantic afflictions. The 
daily fretting of business, the galling embarrass- 
ments of purposes crossed by the counter-purposes 
of others, are hard to bear because we must bear 
them always. Every man who stands in organized 
relations to other men is daily tried by the irrita- 
bility of a superior, or the intractability of a sub- 
ordinate. Women, of all others, especially those 
who have the cares of housekeeping and the man- 
agement of children, are subject to annoyances 
much more grievous, in the long run, than the 
greater sorrows of life. When the child cries, the 
father, unless he be a paragon of fathers, finds 
business suddenly calling him down-town ; he re- 
members an important errand at Jones’s that he 
had forgotten, until the cross child refreshed his 
memory. The mother is a prisoner in her bedlam, 
and what wonder if sometimes the patience fail, 
-and if, with some long-tried and heavily-burdened 
:soul, heart and hope give out at last? The great 
‘heroes are not those who have carried heaviest 
sorrows meekly, but those men who have endured 
daily contradictions of people and daily embar- 
‘rassment of circumstances with meekness; the 
great heroines are those wemen that, under the 
incessant wear and tear of little vexations, have 
‘borne in obscurity the flower of patience and the 
fruit of long-suffering. 

In great trials there are compensations. All the 
world of our acquaintance is looking at us, per- 
chance, and the large stage upon which our forti- 
tude or our integrity is exercised affords us some 
stimulus. Or, at least, our own egotism finds a 
satisfaction in conscious heroism. But there is a 
meanness about little cares that shuts out this 

-consolation. The great heroes are not they to 
whom the world builds monuments, and whose 
memoirs stand on all our shelves. We stumble 
over their unmarked graves in every cemetery. 
Only God’s transplanting shall reveal them in 
their glory. 

The little trials of life may bring us evil instead 
of good. We may get harm out of croquet. Trials 
only do good to them that are properly exercised 
thereby. The difficulties of life and the vexations 
of croquet are means upon which we may exercise 
our virtues and grow strong. But we may, by 
giving way to our weaknesses, lose even what 
strength we have. 
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EMBELLISHED INIQUITY. 


UCH of the criticism on the daily press is 
neither wise nor justified by the facts. It 

is the business of journalism to report the doings 
of the world. Much that gets said is foolish, and 
much that gets done is bad; but the reporter is 
not to blame for the story he has to tell. He will 
give a different tale when there are different 
facts. There will be better papers when there is a 
better world. Simple, unvarnished reports of vice 
and crime doubtless do more good than harm. 
‘They expose ruffianism and warn the community 
to be on the look-out. Like the gaslight in cities, 
they make crime more difficult and more cer- 
tain of detection, and convert every honest citizen 
into a protective policeman. The more light 
‘the less danger. The more information the less 





a It is not the publication of accounts of vice and 





crime by the daily press that is censurable. That | 


is one important function of the secular news- 
paper. And religious critics injure themselves 
and weaken their own cause when they launch 
condemnations at this legitimate and beneficial 
practice. But, unfortunately, in too many instances 
the journals of the day are not content with a 
plain recital of facts. The competition among 
papers is great. Each is anxious to extend its cir- 
culation. There is a constant temptation to cater 
to the low tastes and prurient curiosity of vulgar 
minds. Every great crime furnishes the materials 
for a fresh sensation, and, by giving a highly 
colored account of it in all its loathsome and dis- 
gusting details, and investing all its minutest inci- 
dents with fanciful embellishments, they fasten 
attention upon it and awaken sympathy for its 
perpetrators, until its moral turpitude is lost sight 
of in its dramatic accompaniments and pictorial 
fascinations. The objection is not that the papers 
tell the story of the crime, but that they tell so 
much more that the crime loses its character of 
enormity and becomes an object of thrilling sensa- 
tional interest, and its perpetrator almost ceases 
to be notorious and becomes famous. They put 
the paint in the wrong place. Instead of illus- 
trating virtue, they embellish iniquity. 

The moral effect of this habit of embellishing 
vice and crime is decidedly pernicious. It tends 
to weaken moral perceptions, and efface the fine, 
strong lines between right and wrong. It invests 
vicious courses with artistic attractions, and 
makes crime an object -of first-rate interest. In- 
deed, in some papers the pictorial descriptions of 
great crimes, and the highly-colored portraits of 
criminals, are quite the most interesting features, 
and the reader almost wonders what these papers 
would do were there no deeds of violence to deco- 
rate, and no moral monsters to clothe in taking 
rhetoric. The trouble is not that the community 
is familiarized with iniquity, but that the moral 
enormity of it is bleached out or hidden from the 
unpracticed eye until the crime seems to be a 
mere misdemeanor, if not less. Moreover, it ap- 
peals to the desire for notice and notoriety which 
is s} strong and active in our modern life, by mak- 
ing the criminal the hero of the hour. Whena 
great crime is committed the perpetrator is too 
often written up until his name is on everybody's 
tongue. And one-half the community dwell on 
the extenuating circumstances of his case, and the 
unfortunate conditions of his life, until indigna- 
tion for the crime is forgotten in sympathy for 
the criminal; and not a few feel that they would 
gladly purchase so much notice at the same price. 
It would almost seem that the most popular wo- 
man in Brooklyn to-day is a confessed murderess ; 
her cell is constantly invaded by interviewers, 
and one of the papers has offered her two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the story of her life. 


‘The accounts of her detection and career given in 


some of the journals seem to have been cunningly 
calculated to obliterate the faintest trace of moral 
turpitude from her mind and conduct, and hold her 
up to the world as the merely unfortunate victim of 
unfortunate circumstances. And there are many 
women in the community, who, as they read these 
rose-hued accounts of her career and acts and 
lightest words, almost wish themselves in her 
place that they might have her attention and 
fame. The constant embellishment of iniquity by 
the daily press dazzles and blinds the eye to the 
iniquity, and educates to vice and crime. 

It is this temptation to the sensational embel- 
lishment of iniquity that the daily press ought 
steadily to resist for its own sake as well as for the 
benefit of the community. Papers which resort 
to this cheap artifice to extend their circulation 
soon lose their influence with the better class of 
readers who shape public opinion, and lose in 
character more than they can gain by added sales. 
The more a secular journal realizes its moral re- 
sponsibility, and aims to improve the taste and 
increase the virtue of the community, the firmer 
will be its hold on the public mind and the surer 
its support. The journal of the future will be the 
teacher of integrity. Vice and crime are reported 
at length because they are abnormal. Goodness 
is the rule. The journal of the future will aim to 
tell the truth ; but if it paints at all, it will use its 
art and resources to embellish generosity and set 
off acts of virtue, self-sacrifice and charity with 
ideal attractions. It will appeal to the latent 
virtue in the public heart by investing acts of no- 
bility and moral heroism with their true signifi- 
cance and grandeur, and calling public attention 
most to things intrinsically greatest and best. It 
makes all the difference in the world where the 
adjectives are put, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


N tin? frequent deaths which are now occurring 
among thus who have been actors in the great so- 
cial movements of the era that is now closing, the pre- 
sent is swiftly losing the bonds which bound it to the 
past. Storrs, Spring, Todd are the names of some vet- 
erans who have just passed away. Far less known, but 
in her own sphere none the less worthy, was Mary H. 
Needles, of Philadelphia, who lately died at the age of 
eighty-six. Hers is the glory of having done what she 
could for the slave, in the days when it cost much to 
do anything. ‘There bave been many heroes,” writes 
a friend, ‘‘ whose fame has been trumpeted to the four 
quarters of the world, who had not a tithe of her quiet 
courage and determined will to support the right, 
cost what it might. When raging mobs have howled’ 
round her house, threatening to burn it to the ground 
if she did not yield up William Lloyd Garrison (often 
her and her husband’s guest) or Frederick Douglass, 
she.has stood firm and unmoved as could the firmest 
Roman of Rome’s best day. In her the ‘ colored peo- 
ple’ always found an unflinching friend in times when 
it cost something to support that character; and many 
a panting fugitive from slavery has found refuge 
within her home—a secure refuge, as far as her will 
and courage could make it so—when the hounds of 
slavery were close upon their track, aided by the ser- 
vile police of those times. Yet such was the admira- 
tion for her heroism and known purity of purpose, 
that even pro-sluvery men have offered to defend her 
house more than once when threatened with mob vio- 
lence. A great reader, she kept herself well acquaint- 
ed with the important topics of the times till within a 
few years of ber death, which took place on August 
26th, in the eighty-sixth year of her age. Well read in 
all the better poets, she could quote largely from their 
pages, and In Memoriam she knew nearly by rote, asin 
itshe found solace for herlong and weary bereavement. 
Twenty-two years a widow, longing to rejoin her hus- 
band, and subject to a large share of the trials and cares 
incident to human life, she yet expressed again and 
again, and through all her last sufferings, the most per- 
fect submission to the will of Providence. Eulogiums on 
the dead are so indiscriminately given as to have little 
influence on the living, but the writer is confident that 
but a small part of the worth of this great private wo- 
man has been told or can be told in a newspaper article.” 

—While the Scientific Association at Portland 
has been doing battle over the doctrines of Darwin, a 
farmer in Iowa has encountered a practical test of 
Darwinism, which he explains to us in the following 
trenchant sentences. ‘I have a query,” he says, 
“which I wish to submit through your paper to the 
learned men of the world. Mr. Darwin tells us, in 
substance, that there is a constant tendency in animal 
life to vary the type, i. e. to ‘develop.’ Isee that many 
learned, and even religious men have become, to some 
extent, imbued with the same opinion, and I have felt 
constrained by my respect for our naturalists to give 
heed tothe dogma. ButIam a cattle-breeder, engaged 
in raising Durham cattle for the beef market. Iam 
naturally desirous of preserving the ‘most fit’ animals 
to breed from. I havea young male in my flock that 
is exactly seven-eighths Durham, and one-eighth 
native blood. He is as fine an animal to appearance as 
ever fattened upon the banks of the Tees. But ex- 
perienced cattle-breeders say that it will not do to re- 
tain him as a breeder, in the flock. That if there bea 
drop of blood in his veins derived from an inferior 
race, there will be a constant danger of reverting to 
the ‘ original type,’ and breeding back to the scrub form 
of the ancestor. In this exigency I wish to appeal to 
the believers in the ‘development’ theory for their 
advice and counsel. Is there any danger that animal 
forms may, after all, revert to the conditions of infe- 
rior ancestors, or may I rely upon a constant tendency 
of animal life to continually develop? Remember, this 
is not a question of natural or religious philosophy, 
which men may bandy about as they do the ball in the 
game of battledoor. It is a question of business. ‘“* What 
shall I do with my calf?” 

—The women of Wyoming Territory, or some 
of them, if they are not misrepresented, have entered 
the political field in a way which justly exposes them 
to the charge of offering their votes in the market to 
whichever of the political parties might choose to meet 
their demands. The result is that the parties—three 
in number—all refused their terms. Nothing is more 
essential to usefulness in a reformer than a fair degree 
of patience and common sense. The attempt to reap 
your harvest before the seed has fairly had time to 
germinate is sure to end in discomfiture; and of all the 
means ever employed to promote reform, political 
wire-pulling is the least effective and the most demor- 
alizing upon those who resort to it. 

—He who goes on a railway journey, in these 
days, takes his life in his hands. The accidents to 
trains, east, west, north, south, though less murderous 
in detail, have been uncommonly frequent of late. 
Meanwhile the public takes off its hat to the railway 
directors, and, kneeling in their presence, humbly en- 
quires whether a little less recklessness and wilful 
blundering and merciless slaughter would not be com- 
patible with their supreme duty of making as much 
money as possible. 

—Nineteen families—numbering about one hun- 
dred in all—of persons professing the Mennonite faith, 
arrived in this city afew days since. This is the sec- 
ond body of this peculiar class which has arrived 
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this summer. The homes of this people were at Fiodo- 

‘gia, in the Crimea, where they lived in plenty on con- 
siderable farms. The efforts of the Czar to Russianize 
them by renewing their long-time exemption from 
military service, and by trying to induce them to 
adopt the Russian tongue in place of their ancestral 
German, and to conform in other respects to Russian 
customs, determined the Mennonites to emigrate. This 
colony of Baptists, tinged with the Quaker tenet of 
non-resistance, has been given by the Russian govern- 
ment a space of ten years in which either to emigrate 
or to adopt wholly the Russian spirit and ways. After 
that time if they remain they must be content to lose 
‘themselves in the general level of Russian subjects, 
with the enjoyment of no isolation or special privileges 
of any kind. Notwithstanding the announcement of 
the government that any of this sect are at liberty to 
emigrate at any time within the prescribed ten years, 
the body which arrived lately had considerable diffi- 
culty in getting permission to leave the country. 
‘Only after repeated applications to provincial govern- 
‘ors, to the Governor-General, and finally to the min- 
ister at St. Petersburg, were they allowed to go. They 
have gone to Kansas, where lands have been secured 
for them. Their first thought was toward Canada, as 
the English government promised them immunity 
from military service, but the greater fertility of 
American western lands and the attractions of repub- 
lican government determined their choice. The mem- 
bers of the company are sturdy, well-to-do folk, with 
considerable money obtained by their earnings and 
the sale of their Crimean property. They are good 
husbandmen, and will form a valuable element of 
western thrift. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Before I began to read the CuristrAN Union I 
was almost an infidel, sometimes believing the Bible, 
-sometimes not. I was told that unless I was converted 
I should certainly be lost, but that if I went to God 
with a broken and a contrite heart, crying with earnest- 
ness, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner, for Christ’s 
sake,” he would pardon me. I tried hard to make 
myself feel that I was a sinner, and to MAKE myself 
love God, but in vain, and then discouragement would 
seize me. Again and again I would go through the 
same experience. The CHRISTIAN UNION said to me, 
* The gijts of God come to us because it is his nature to 
give. It is God’s nature to shine upon men, and when 
they become conscious of it, when they turn to receive 
‘it, when they open their hearts and become recipients 
of the outpouring tide of. divine thought and feeling, 
then they are children of God.” If thie is so, and it 
accords with Rev. iii, 20, I can see no reason why I 
-cannot be a Christian. I believe that God is just such 
a God as you say, but I can’t realize it. When I talk 
to him I can’t realize that he listens. Now, what shalt 
Ido? 


E have copied so much of an extended letter 
because this is the diagnosis of the spiritual 
‘disease of many. Our troubled friend has clear men- 
tal convictions about God, but he wants effusive emo- 
tion. This is not given to every man; there are differ- 
ences of disposition; with many it comes as a result of 
culture. Let him.be content with his meditations 
about God, feeling will come gradually. Our corres- 
pondent complains, in his letter, that he is proud, and 
vain, and he wants Christ to set him right. Christ 
will do it, but in his own way. Evil traits are not 
abolished by a miracle, but by long and patient cul- 
ture. Christ will notdo your work. He will strengthen 
you for it, but he will not do it for you. The wise 
teacher never solves a scholar’s problems for him. 
Leave Christ’s work for Christ, do not disturb yourself 
about it, and set yourself humbly and patiently at 
work to overcome your faults, resting assured that all 
the while the Lord Christ will work with you. If you 
believe in God’s love that is enough; do not try to 
“realize” it if you cannot. That is a work of the 
imagination which is not equally easy to every one, 
and which will gradually develop in a genuine Chris- 
tian life. 

2. A person once was about to sin and conscience re- 
buked the sin, but the answer was, ‘ I will commit the 
sin and then ask God to forgive me.” Is not this 
wilful sinning—presumption for which there is no par- 
don? Awakened, during a revival, the person insisted 
that remorse only was experienced, and although years 
have elapsed, the person is still seeking repentance 
with fearful forebodings. 

It was a great and grievous sin, no doubt, to pre- 
sume thus on God’s mercy. But how long will we 
measure God by our own littleness, gauge his liberality 
by our stinginess, limit his mercy by comparison with 
our resentments? God cannot deal thus hardly with 
his creatures. His long-suffering is infinite, his loving- 
kindness is without exhaustion, to those who sincerely 
turn to Him, and no soul can be cast out that comes 
to him. ‘Come unto me at ye that labor.” His 
promises are so broad that no heavy-laden soul can 
count himself left out unless he perversely shut his 
eyes to the sweetness and light of the Gospel of Christ, 
the promises of which are yea and amen. 


8. You bear hard on the colleges that reject lady-stu- 
dents. What do you think of the leading female sem- 
inary that refused to receive a delicately brought-up 
doy? 

We think a denial of co-education is. as harmful to 





boys as to girls. We pity a boy delicately brought up 
who falls into a girl’s boarding school, though, for the 
separation of the sexes tends quite as much to make 
girls rude as boys. Each sex tends to refine the other 
when they are in company. 


4. Please explain the passage about the withered fig 
tree. Why did Jesus show so much disappointment? 

Do you remember Paul’s question, ‘Doth God take 
care for oxen?’”’ Does Christ vent his spleen upon a 
fig tree? Surely not. Christ’s acts, like his words, are 
full of instruction. Behold the fig tree and learn what 
shall happen to him whom Christ shall find when he 
cometh bearing nothing but the leaves of a fair show 
in the flesh! 


5. Do you think a lady should refuse to marry aman 
simply because he can not believe that Christ is a 
spiritual personality? Do such doubts make him neces- 
sarily depraved in nature and unfit for the amen 
of married life? : 

We doubt not, from the tone of his letter, that our 
friend would make a good husband. If the lady in 
question thinks so, she certainly is not obliged by any 
law to reject him. But if she, knowing herself as well 
as him, judges that there could be no complete sym- 
pathy between them, then it is her right and duty to 
refuse a marriage. It it is wholly a question of fellow- 
ship between them. 


6. Are faith, repentance, and baptism necessary to 
the remission of sins? If we may omit one of them 
why not all? 


Baptism is not essential to the remission of sins. Re- 
pentance is, in the very constitution of human nature, 
the ground-work of all reformation. Faith, in the 
very nature of things, is the first step toward the 
establishment of a filial relation to God, or indeed 
of any relation at all. Baptism is but sign and signal 
of such a condition. 


7. “ You say in a late number that any law of our 
country should be obeyed which does not compel us to 
wrong others. Was the conduct of George Harris, in 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” justifiable when he defended 
himself from his pursuers ?” 

Our answer was not full enough. There are some 
laws that make war on manhood. George Harris did 
not fight his own battles alone, but those of humanity 
itself. We have no right, however, to resist a law sim- 
ply because it works unjust inconvenience to us. 








GRANGERS vs. RAILROADS. 


N this age of rapid improvements, if any man 
has been six months absent from what metropol- 
itans term the West, he cannot speak intelligently of 
the place or its inhabitants. Mr. Greeley made this 
mistake, to his utter discomfiture, and he knew this 


changeable land better than the rest of you. It isa 
mistake the Christian Union makes so notably in its 
article on “‘Grangers and Railroads,’ that it reads to 
Westerners like the funny comments of English Littér- 
ateurs on American geography and politics. “If the 
patrons would confine themselves to husbandry, they 
would be dealing with something they understand,” it 
cries; and it is the old sneer, reiterated in our ears 
from railroad men, and merchants, and politicians, 
and all dealers to whom we have heen so long the 
goose of the golden egg, unsmitten with any hope be- 
yond the sphere of an aspiring goose. If the system 
so long pursued by farmers of having no voice in de- 
termining the price to be paid for the products of the 
farm, or thecarriage to market, or for one of the many 
necessities these products must buy, has wrought so 
extensive disasters as all newspapers combine to tell 
us, until a farm without a mortgage is an exception, 
and farming, in spite of improved methods and uten- 
sils, has become the most laborious and unremunera- 
tive of all professions, then we deserve all the sneers 
we have received if we do not attempt the achieve- 
ment of a standing in the world, and a price for our 
services, in some manner commensurate with our im- 
portance in the world’s economies. We flatter our- 
selves sometimes that the millenium is not so very far 
away. Yet no one can deny that, while to all other 
trades combination is possible, for that class'to whom 
nothing is left but competition there is simply. the fate 
of the upper and the nether millstone—that, and noth- 
ing more. In this light, the movement among farmers 
—full of mistakes as are all new reforms, held back by 
timid counsels, carried into excesses by fanatical ad- 
herents, yet seeking in the main, through legitimate 
means, the legitimate end of bettering the condition 
of half the American people—is entitled to your re- 
spectful consideration. Laugh, if you will, at our 
being pleased like children with secret signs and cere- 
monies, but do not forget that in certain extremities 
it has been the wont of Americans to cover their inten 

tions with secresy until the cause they advocated 
should be able to bear the light. The Underground 
Railroad and the Know Nothing movement provide 
us with an apparent excuse for this affectation. 

Then your regret for the petty earnings of railroads 
leads me to suggest that, if the Government would 
grant her immense subsidies for construction of rail- 
ways directly to producers, they might be able to de- 
vise some scheme for building their own roads, and 
find compensation in decrease of freight charges, even 
though, with the unskillful management certain to 
follow the undertaking of a new business, they should 





fail at first to declare any dividends. It is possible, 
also, to find in our own ranks capable men to fill ali 
the offices of a railway corporation, trained in a pro- 
fession so arduous that it covets a part of both ends of 
the night to make the hours of labor long enough, 
with appetites chastened by long years of salt pork 
and corn bread, with the instinct of personal adorn- 
ment smothered by innumerable suits of hickory and 
jeans, willing to accept salaries somewhat less like the 
revenues of a prince than the officials of to-day. 

When Mr. Kasson, our M. C. elect, made us a Fourth- 
of-July speech, he indulged himself in what he fondly 
believed to be a neat and telling bit of buncombe. He 
pictured a hundred-acre cornfield on a hot morning in 
July—its owner sweaty, begrimed, following a culti- 
vator down its beautiful green lanes. At the noise of 
the carriage the bare-footed wife and children look up 
and rest a moment on their hoes; for this is the final 
work on the great field in which lie all the hopes of 
school and clothes for the children, tea and sugar, sole 
luxuries of this tried woman, and every hand must 
help make success. Then the M. C. turns to the rail- 
way director at his side, and asks, ‘‘ For whom do these 
people toil?” To the astonished director’s rejoinder, 
“For themselves, I presume,’ the M. C. adds, impres- 
sively, ‘‘ No; seventy-five acres are for you!” I turned 
from the studious face of the white-handed speaker to 
a grizzled farmer, to whom the story came home with 
the heavy swing of God’s truth. I thought of the bent 
form of his old wife, deformed by ceaseless labor; of 
the children, unschooled, pushed out into the world 
to shift for themselves when they most needed the 
shelter and security of home. Then I thought, the orna- 
ments which go to make one car conductor fine would 
outvalue all the wordly possessions of this old man 
who has outlived the hope of better things. Yet the 
same thrift, economy, industry, integrity, invested in 
any other calling, would have brought ease and com- 
petence for old age. There must be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water; but in Jesus’ name, let us for- 
bear to scoff when they reach out hungry hands to 
grasp something wherewith to sweeten the bitter cup 
of life! 

When you underrate us.,you also undervalue your 
own work. For a pittance, within the reach of the 
meanest, you put in our hands your choicest thoughts, 
profoundest speculations, the latest achievements of 
science, the fairest flowers which bloom in a soul made 
rich with a life-time of religious culture. Without 
price you hang on our walls pictures which at least 
contain a suggestion of art. Then you stand aghast 
when the seeds of this fine discontent you have helped 
to sow springs up. How wonderful your assertion 
that railroads make a country! Did you ever candidly 
endeavor to compute the vast amount of human labor 
which must go into a wilderness before it is a fit habi- 
tation of men—so vast that all the work of construct- 
ing railways and all the labor which the capital in- 
volved represents are but a trifle in comparison? And 
in spite of the hopes of capitalists to the contrary, this 
must precede railroads to make them profitable, unless, 
as is the case of the Pacific road, a developed country 
lies at each end. Kansas is cursed with railroads built 
before her improvements would warrant their intro- 
duction. The capital which followed built towns and 
made speculation a rule and labor an exception, thus 
retarding her real progress for years. Suppose the 
Government should keep the small kingdoms she has 
dealt out with generous hand to individuals, and with 
the proceeds build highways for the use of all her peo- 
ple, managed like our postal system, with endeavor to 
make them self-supporting, but with the ultimate end 
of reducing travel and freighting to its lowest point 
as speedily as practicable? At least it would do away 
with the grumbling of producers; and a nation that 
has millions to buy Alaskas might risk an‘ equal 
amount in this experiment, in the hope of ridding her- 
self of a discontent so deep that it may become dan- 
gerous. 

Then, as to the motives which underlie this move- 
ment. They have nothing to do with the Golden Rule 
or the hastening of the millennium. It is the old fight 
between capital and labor. The spirit of the red- 
handed Commune is in its heart. In no wise excusable 
to the God who suffers long and is kind, but touching 
the human heart with pity as for a worm turning on 
the foot which crushes it. All the old answers are 
empty sounds. What meaning has supply and de- 
mand in this day of combinations and rings and cor- 
ners? The effort for redress may prove abortive; but 
not because, as you suggest, no leader will be found 
“ capable of taking in all points of financial questions, 
with eyes unbandaged with prejudice.” Prejudiced 
incapables do not thrive in this age. While the best 
and wisest in your class bend to tell mine how ignor- 
ant we must be on all subjects unconnected with tilth, 
they manage in so doing to convey all the knowledge 
of those forbidden subjects which they possess. Some 
hearts stung with hopeless poverty will make the 
brains above them clear to receive this culture, The 
events of our own generation must have taught the 
dullest to be chary of quoting precedents. But a care- 
ful student of history might dare to doubt if a discon- 
tent so wide-spread could have its sole origin in the 
ignorance of dull men, who have not the ability to at- 
tain the things they covet. 

Let us have time; and if we fail utterly, recollection 
of the endeavor to make our position endurable will, 
of itself, elevate us. Mas. S. P. McNzmi. 

GARDEN GROVE, Lowa 
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THE GATE OF DEATH. 


ATE of Heaven! Gate of Glory! 
Swinging from the walls of time— 

Massive, ponderous, and hoary, 

Open now thy leaves sublime! 
Lo! before thy portals standing, 
One who speaks with voice commanding. 
He has conquered death and sin ; 
Let “‘ the King of Glory” in. 


Never more, with harshest thunder, 
Shall thy grating hinges move ; 

Bolts and bars have burst asunder 
At the potent touch of Love. 

‘Clear the passage, wide and bright, 

Flooded with supernal light; 

Conquerors, toe, o’er death and sin,— 

Heirs of Glory, enter in ! 


‘Gate of Heaven! Gate of Glory! 
Let thy archways, old and hoar, 
Ring forever with the story, 
Grander than e’er swept before 
Through the harmonies of Heaven, 
Through the songs of the forgiven, 
Hailing him who entered in, 
Conqueror over death and sin. " H. 


BALTIMORE, Md. 








HUGH VERITY. 
BY G. P. LATHROP. 
(Concluded.) 


GAIN she covered her face with her hands, 
A and a warm and delightful trembling took pos- 
session of her. She longed to have him beseech her 
once more. But he only obeyed her literally. Moving 
‘silently toward the door, still with his mournful eyes 
upon her, he opened it quietly and passed out. She 
sank back in her chair overwhelmed once more with 
weeping. But he was out of hearing now. 

“How could I, mother?” she said, as she told of it. 
*‘He was going for three years; and all that time I 
must think of no one else, and be wretched about him 
for fear every day he ’d be killed. He had no right 
to!” 

“My darling,’ her mother (who was stout) said, 
soothingly, “ you shall never think of him again.” 

As for Hugh, he resolved to be killed. And, at least, 
* he would never write to Minty until she herself should 
send word that he might. In regard to John, Hugh 
could not but believe that Nellie was secretly in love 
with him. Whether anything had passed between 
them on the eve of parting, he did not know. He no 
longer reproached her for not telling him of this affair ; 
that was but a boyish resentment. But he was still a 
little embittered toward Vedditoes, for John had bul- 
lied him. He consented not to write to Nellie, but he 
told his friend that he did so for her sake. He yielded 
nothing, and they still stood, therefore, in a somewhat 
antagonistic attitude one to another. It was bitterly 
gad to him, when writing-day came in camp, that he 
should neither have his old friend Nellie to write to, 
nor Minty, whom he worshiped. Still, he kept his 
promise. More than once John had wondered at the 
tyranny of his own conduct. Hugh’s ready submis- 
sion had placed him much at fault, even in his own 
estimation. But then again “he did it for her sake,” 
he said tv himself, ‘and who knows that he does not 
love her all the same?” Heknew nothing of the inter- 
view between Hugh and Nellie when the former had 
told her of John’s demand. So many a time would he 
dissuade himself from asking Hugh to rescind his 
promise. But at last he came repentantly to his friend. 

“Write to her, Hugh,” he said. 

“No,” his friend answered; ‘‘I made up my mind 
not to, once, and I do n’t care tonow. Besides, John, 
she loves you, and your letters must be enough.” 

“ How do you know?” John asked. 

“T think so,” said Hugh. “ But I thought you had 
asked her.” 

John mused an instant, with the sensation of a blush 
tising over his sun-burned face. 

“Hugh,” said he, ‘I ’ve sometimes thought it might 
not be Nellie at all that you loved. Why did n’t you 
‘ever tell me?’ 

“You never asked me, John. It is n’t Nellie,’ he 
added; ‘‘ I never was in love with her.” And then he 
was almost annoyed that he had said it. 

' “Now I see it must have been Minty Barlow,” said 
John. ‘“ How strange!” 

And the friends shook hands. But Hugh would not 
Write, nor would he even send a message through 
John. He was undergoing tortures about Minty, and 
this appeared to distract him from everything else. 
Now and then, when Vedditoes asked, “ Any mes- 
Sage?” he would feel a pang of reproach. A year and 
‘a half had been passed in the army without a word of 
their old friendship having been exchanged between 
himself and Nellie. But once he had tried to make up 
his mind for sending a message, and he found that he 
6, an irresistible repugnance to doing so; and thus 

© constantly relapsed to his despair in regard to Ara- 
minta. But’he always wrote to his mother. 

At last John Vedditoes received a furlough and re- 

ed for a space to Crab Orchard. Hugh did not 

0 quit the front, nor ever after during the war. 

At home, Minty was often lonely. Several other 
young men of the place, besides John and Hugh, were 
ay to the war; and now Mr. Tramwell had moved 
in Wintertown, and transformed himself into an in- 

Urance-man. Occasionally he would come to see her; 





and sometimes took her to drive in a shining black 
wagon, and behind fleet horses. His boots also shone 
with a miraculous luster; and he no longer ate in the 
street. Still, Minty’s thoughts turned often to Hugh. 
By degrees, she came to recall with horror and re- 
morse her treatment of him on that day when he had 
tried to make love to her. She was angry with her 
mother for ever having approved of it. Many a time 
she mused on what her life would be were Hugh to die 
in the field. His absence in the distant South seemed 
to have opened new vistas of perception to her mind. 
“T am no longer the girl I used to be,”’ she was fond 
of saying. She worked hard and harder at the sewing- 
circle, and prepared clouds of lint, with a kind of hope 
that, by doing her best to relieve those who had 
already been hurt in battle, she might draw down 
special protective blessings upon Hugh. Then John 
Vedditoes came and told her of Hugh’s constant 
bravery, and how, in a certain action, he had saved 
the life of a color-sergeant, and rescued the flag from 
capture. 

“How magnificent!’’ she cried. And now she was 
sure that Hugh was such a man as she had always 
hoped she might marry. She wrote him a letter of 
praise and good-will, which John wastocarry. Mr. 
Tramwell came, the week after, and took her to drive; 
and her mother received him with marked favor. But, 
for herself, she could hardly endure his presence. 

** How’s Nellie?” asked Hugh, when John camé back. 

“Pale, John—pale, and worn out. She has worked 
too hard for the soldiers, may be. But she isn’t well.” 

“T hope it has all gone right with you, Ved,” said 
Hugh, 

John turned his face away. “I shall go on writing,” 
he said. And they spoke of it no more. 

Strangely enough, Hugh, after the burst of joy that 
Minty’s letter caused, derived no very great pleasure 
from the thought of writing to her. When he wrote 
his answer he felt that it was sterile and stiff. He had 
hardly recovered from his long suffering, perhaps. 
The image of poor pale Nellie haunted him. Why did 
she say that: God knows it will be hard enough for me ? 
And why had he forgotten it? In proportion as his 
hope in the suit for Minty rose, did the thought of his 
old dear friend obtrude itself. 

**You may send her my love, John,” he said, the 
next time Vedditoes wrote. 

It happened that this was the last letter John ever 
sent from camp. Only a few days afterward, being 
out with a scouting-party, he was heavily wounded, 
and was sent to hospital. Nellie came at once, from 
distant, Connecticut, and nursed him. But she could 
only soothe his departure; in a month he died. ‘ Poor 
Nellie!’ said the gossips at home. ‘‘She will never 
marry, poor thing.” , 

But Mrs. Vedditoes sat looking at the dent in her 
kitchen-table; and she knew that John would never 
have had his desire. Death had prevented a life-scar 
in the heart. Nellie returned; but she could ‘tell the 
Veritys nothing of Hugh; he had been at the front. 

Hugh, however, received from her a letter which 
John had dictated to another of the nurses for his 
comrade. Around it she had wrapped some kind 
words of her own. ‘‘My mother and Nellie I com- 
mend to you,’’ John’ letter saidat the end. “I am glad 
enough to die, for she could never have loved me as a 
wife, Hugh. But she is an angel of mercy and endur- 
ance. Some time you may discover all that she has 
suffered for both youand me. I can tell you nothing 
of it now; for she does not even know how much I 
have learned of it. But try, Hugh, to make it up to 
her in happiness.” : 

“Ts friendship better, after all, than love?’ Hugh 
Verity asked himself, when he had read it. All 
Minty’s coveted enthusiasms and sweetnesses had not 
seemed to warm, to soothe and lift him, as did these 
missives from his dead friend and from Nellie. 
“Minty would hardly have come to nurse me, lying in 
wounds, even as her lover. She would never have 
done it for me, asa friend. And yet,howstrange! It 
is she I love in spite of it all.” 

Minty Barlow determined to go to the city in order 
to meet the regiment on its return. She had heard 
from Hugh how it would arrive there and march 
through before the final disbanding. Hugh had said 
nothing of her coming that far to meet him; but his 
letter had been written in haste, insomuch even that 
he had hardly time for a single expression of senti- 
ment. This circumstance, however, lent to her proj- 
ect all the beauty of surprise. She could not consent 
with herself to carry it out quite alone, and, therefore 
besought Mrs. Vedditoes and Nellie to go with her. 
But the widow had no one to meet, and Nellie wearied- 
ly declined. She was right, thought Minty, after all, 
for doubtless the remembrance of John was heavy 
upon her. Yet it. was with something of a chill that 
she relinquished their company. 

She had a friend in the city who helped her get a 
seat from which the regiment could be seen at one 
point in its march. By-and-by there came a wild and 
moving burst of music. A multitudinous clapping from 
the hands of spectators on the street and in the win- 
dows announced the advance of the soldiers. The 
hearts of the people seemed burdened by too deep and 
tender a feeling of brotherhood to let their welcome 
rise in shouts. But awelcome was wafted frem snowy 
handkerchiefs in silence; and the fiat and palpitating 
echo of applause made the stones of the street, the 
bricks of the houses eloquent with inarticulate praise. 
The band passed on, leaving the air more pure for its 





harmonies; and through this air the veterans came 
into Minty’s field of vision. In front, a General rode 
who had gained fame on fields of blood. But his face 
was sad, and stern, and grave. When he lifted his cap 
to the people it revealed no smile and no light. He 
was triumphant, but a mourner, too. Then followed 
the brief ranks of the regiment, that concourse which, 
three years before, had marched to the water’s edge 
with multitudinous tramp and glitter, a flashing human 
tide, with the surface of which there rose and sank a 
thousand heads, Now, they were but a handful; their 
garments, too, were smirched and torn, and some of 
them wore pale, enfeebled faces. Yet in their midst 
still fluttered the colored shreds, blackened with smoke 
and bullet-torn, which had once been a flag. The very 
flag, thought Minty, which Hugh defended when he 
saved the Sergeant’s life. When the people saw it 
they seemed to feel the bullets which had torn it 
beating with a long rebound upon their hearts, but 
only making them bleed with a quicker sympathy, 
now, for all the peril, and the pride of arms, and the 
death that had been under it, since it went forth first 
to the fight. The clapping continued. Minty leaned 
out of the window; she was scanning eagerly every 
face, but her heart was sinking. Now the soldiers 
could contain themselves no longer; and the whole 
battered troop burst into a cheer of response. The 
commander, as if from habit, looked quickly around; 
but he did not check them. They flung their faded 
caps into the air, and cheered aloud thrice with a faint 
quivering in the sound. It was like a chorus from an- 
other sphere, thought Minty. These men had been 
fashioned anew by their absence and their strange ex- 
periences; how could it be that all the old bonds be- 
tween themselves and home should be intact? And, 
for the first time, Minty almost dreaded meeting Hugh. 

The entire regiment passed, and yet she had not seen 
him. Then she was afflicted by unreasoning anxieties, 
and all her unqualified longing returned upon her. She 
followed, driving in the course of the soldiery, until 
she reached the depot from which they were, for the 
most part, to take trains farther homeward in different 
directions. She left the carriage she had hired, and 
with much courage made her way among the warriors 
until she found the color-bearer. 

“Has anything happened to Hugh Verity?” she 
asked. 

“Verity, Verity,’ he repeated. ‘In Company K ?” 

“Yes,” said Minty, amazed at his callousness. “I 
thought he saved your life,’’ she went on. 

“Tf he did, I did n’t know it,’ answered the soldier, 
with a perfectly grave and polite demeanor. 

Minty, however, was ready to cry. She named over 
the date and scene of Hugh’s deed. 

‘*Oh, that was before I joined,” said the sergeant. 

Minty brightened. 

“And where is the man he saved?” sheasked. ‘Ile 
would surely know.”’ 

“Most probably dead, young lady,” said the color- 
bearer, solemnly. 

Then Minty began to grow faint at heart. Some 
members of Hugh’s company, however, had been 
found, and they came to her relief. ‘ Verity’s at 
home, by this time,’’ they said. ‘“‘He branched off 
with a good many others, and made a short cut.’’ And, 
as Minty-retired, they looked with approving sympa- 
thy upon her. “ V. is a happy boy,” said one. “ Pity,” 
said another, ‘‘a pretty girl like that should have 
missed him, this way.” . 

But Minty felt greatly disheartened, and even fool- 
ish. She had made a great effort for Hugh, and it had 
all come to naught. She wondered what he would 
think of it all. 

In the meanwhile, a little city boy, who had left 
town earlier that day with his parents, going to a 
summer resort, was obliged, for want of room in the 
train, to sit next to a tall, rough-looking soldier in a 
faded uniform, with a sergeant’s stripes upon his arm. 
His face was darkly tanned, and the brass finishings of 
his belt smelt very disagreeable. That was Hugh 
Verity. And when he pulled from his haversack a 
huge sandwich, made of thick pieces of bread and a 
tough piece of ham which the veteran cut with an old 
black knife, and began to eat, the little boy thought, 
for the first time in his life, that it must be terrible to 
be a soldier. He was relieved, at length, by the sol- 
dier’s rising and leaving the car at a small way-station. 
Hugh had determined to walk the remaining five miles 
to Crab Orchard. 

As he came in sight of the village, the early moon 
had balanced its enormous disc of green-tinged gold 
upon the low hill-top behind. In the pale after-glow 
from the West, and the gathering dust, the white 
houses of the village stood out spectral on the slope. 
Hugh paused; the dark tint deepened in his face while 
he stood amid the twilight; he was thinking of the life 
before the last three years, as of a dream. One 
thought now rose before him in supreme reality; he 
was returning alive to Nellie. The rest was visionary. 


That night the voices of two lovers fell sweeter than 
the heavy summer night’s dew upon the drowsy air of 
the Applethwaite-garden. 

‘Tt was because I so little hoped for this,”’ said Nell 
to Hugh “It was a strange mixture that I felt of 
mother’s love, and sister’s love, with some prophetic 
fancy of what might come.” 

“And I never thought it possible,” said Hugh to 
Nell; *“‘because I had never been afraid to speak to 
you. I had never mistaken a flower-pot for your, 
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face, Nell.’”” And they laughed with the quiet. laugh 
that might come after years of wedded love. It was, 
perhaps, a forecast of the mutuai confidence which 


should hereafter re-assert itself without « flaw through 


whatever trials. 

“ And besides,” continued Hugh, without thinking, 

Mt may have been, that he was not speaking to himself. 
“T think I always had an idea that the woman I 

-should love must—” 

“Must be beautiful,” said Nell. 
' knew it!” 

“Yes, Nellie, that was it. For then it was mere 
“fancy; I could not seize the differences in beauty, 
« then.” 

: Hugh’s mother had not read his letters all in vain. 
* She was not surprised when, welcoming back her son 
from the risk of death, she found that she must also 
fold:a daughter to her heart. Hugh could not sleep 

‘within doors that first night. He laid himself on the 
round under the branches of a tree he had known 
from boyhood. But his mother, locking out once 
more to make sure of her boy’s new presence, found 
him no longer there. He had roved again to Nellie 
Applethwaite’s garden; and there, beneath a fruit-tree 

- clustering thick below her window, slet until sunrise. 

Alas, for Minty’s tardy fervor, and ‘er latent hero- 
‘ism! Home she returned, beset by .:;d misgivings; 

nor did Hugh come to her that night. -|But when, the 
next morning, he told her his story,-she put out her 

‘hand with true ardor, and said: “1 sf) glad.” And, 

‘indeed, she was so after all. Her wiyjding with Mr. 
Tramwell, a few months later, was 12ijch more brill- 
iant than ever Hugh’s could be, with ll. The latter 
followed, however, in its time, and +14 
the village a very pretty affair. 


“here, Hugh, 1 








MAN NEVER TO BE AX’ 
“To the Editor of the Christian Unig} 


ERMIT me to add a few linef: 
ble and timely remarks of W. i 

A., in your issue of Aug. 13th, in rep#+jto Rev. J. S.C. 
Abbott. The first quotes, 1 John iii; 4, ‘It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be, but we show that when 
He shall appear we shall be like Him™'} and he might 
have quoted David for a very sitilar statement, 
Ps. xvii, 15. We know from Acts i, 1% that “ this same 
Jesus shall so come,’ ete., and, from the above 
texts, that we shall be like him, and fherefore such as 
‘he was at his ascension. There is abiindant evidence 
in the Gospels that after his resurrection, during the 
forty days sojourn upon the earth, he retained in all re- 
spects his corporeal human nature as at the first; and 
we are obliged to infer for ourselves that at our resur- 
rection we shall also have a like corporeal nature. He 
ate with his disciples (St. John xxi. 12, and St. Luke 
xxiv. 43, and (probably) 30). He walked with them 
{do 15), talked with them (do 17); was mistaken for 
the gardener (St. John xx. 15), was held by the feet 
«St. Matt. xxviii, 9), was in all probability, and indeed 
we might almost say, certainly, touched and his 
wounds probed by the doubting Thomas (St. John 
xx. 27,28). He arose from the grave, not through stone 
and seal, but by the breaking of the one und the re- 
moval of the other. He entered the upper chamber, 
“‘the doors being shut,”” not necessarily through walls 
or roofs. but with the disciples as they entered, “ their 
eyes being holden” as in the Emmaus journey, or as 
when he escaped the crowd at Nazareth (St. Luke iv. 
80); and he departed from the two at Emmaus, not 
“by vanishiug out of their sight’’ as our translation of 
‘St. Luke xxiy. 31 unfortunately renders the Greek; 
but ‘‘he ceased to be seen of them’ as the marginal 
reading of the polyglot more properly gives it; thus 
showing that the change was not in his person, but in 
their powers of vision. He promised his disciples, and, 
as we believe, all those who are redeemed by His 
-blood, that they shall eat and drink with him at his 
table in His kingdom.—St. Luke xxii. 30. And he 
‘makes the fact of eating and drinking very plainly to 
‘be no figurative, but a real act, by explicitly saying 
“he would drink no more of the fruit of the vine till 
‘that day when he would drink it new (with them 
St. Matt. xxvi. 29) in his Father’s kingdom.—St. Mark 
xiv. 25. This language cannot be understood in any 
other than a positive, material sense; and it is only 
compatible with a material corporeal nature such as 
he had at his resurrection, and such as we therefore 
-shall haye when we ‘‘awake in his likeness.”” More- 
over, the promise ‘‘to sit upon twelve thrones,”’ on 
his right hand and on his left, cannot be understood 
unless we admit the resurrection to be real, of a body 
comparable with, though superior to the body we now 
‘have. Whatever may be the nature of angels, of which 
we have no definite information at all, the arguments 
of your correspondents sufficiently prove that man 
will never be of their nature. Those I have adduced 
tend to show that our Lord himself, having taken on 
him the nature of man, has ennobled, glorified, 
changed that nature from vile to glorious; that he still 
retains it, and that our (individual) bodies will be 
glorified like to his glorious body (Phill. iii. 21) at our 
resurrection from amongst the dead; and that we 
- Shall be, not angels, but still mENn. KE. X. 








—‘* Heaven,” said Bishop Hall, “hath many 
tongues to talk of it, more eyes to behold it, but few 
‘hearts that rightly affect it.” 
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TROUBLE. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


NE folds the little white hands, and puts a flower be- 
tween, 

And sees death’s lilies pale, where life’s sweet rose hath been, 

And aches through all her heart beside the baby face serene. 


One smiles a brave good-morrow, and walks with even trea, 

The while she bears the burden of a great and nameless dread ; 

God wot, a living grief is worse, than the peace that folds the 
dead. 








A DEAR LESSON. 


DA Wayland lived near her grandfather's, and 

there was a constant interchange of visits between 

her and her little Aunt Lulu. Ida’s mother was a 

widow, and her grandfather, Colonel Walton, was ex- 

cessively fond of Ida; and between her mother’s in- 

dulgence and her grandfather’s petting Ida was in a 
fair way to be quite spoiled. 

Ida was a merry sprite, and, with her long black 
curls and bright black eyes, her face was charming. 
Clothed in brightest woollens in winter and whitest 
muslins in summer, her little figure often enlivened 
the pathway to her grandfather’s. 

I wish such a pretty cheery little maid had been a 
good girl, and she was in the main ;but she would never 
learn strict truthfulness, and some wise man has said, 
“Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle that fits 
them all,”—and this, fitted to disobedience, kept mar- 
ring the happiness of poor Ida until she came near to 
a dreadful fate. 

In the corner of Colonel Walton’s garden there stood 
an apple tree; it was early summer, and these “red 
Junes’’ with crimson cheeks and luscious fragrance 
were the admiration of all passers by. The year before 
some one had robbed the tree when in full bearing, and 
this summer several depredations had been committed ; 
so Ed Walton, Ida’s uncle, declared he would put a 
stop to it. 

Colonel Walton said continually to him, ‘‘Be cautious, 
son, be cautious,”’ so Ed made all his arrangements and 
went among the children, saying, ‘Don’t one of you 
put your foot into the garden unless I am with you.” 

All, of course, promised, and Ed rode over to Mrs. 
Wayland’s cottage to tell Ida and her mother to be 
sure not to go into the garden at Colonel Walton’s 
without him. 

Mrs. Wayland understood the caution and said, “Now, 
Ida, be sure to listen to Uncle Ed.” 

* Certainly, mamma,” replied our little friend, who 
set her little wits to work out what all this could mean. 

Early the next morning she called out to her mammy, 
for thus she called Aunt Day her nurse, ‘Dress me 
quickly please, mammy, and put on my pink frilled 
muslin and white apron with the fluted ruffles,” for 
with all Ida’s high spirits she could be quiet enough to 
be dressed carefully. ; 

After a hurried breakfast she took her little hat fro: 
the stand in the hall, and, gathering up her “doll 
scraps,’’ she placed them with her pet doll baby in 
her little basket, and, swinging it on herarm, away she 
danced down the steps and through the gate toward 
her grandfather’s house. Justas the gate clashed be- 
hind her, Aunt Day called out, “ Where’s you gwine 
to, chile ? dew not off de grass yit, don’ mind yer ’ill 
have chills!”? ‘No, I won’t, mammy! I’m going to 
grandpa’s. Oh! there’s my bantams. Oh! Jake, bring 
me some husks for these chick-a-biddies. Chick-a- 
biddy! chick-a-biddy!” called the merry child as her 
white pets flew around her. ; 

“‘ Chick-a-biddy !” she merrily called until the last 
husk was fed, and again she turned toward her grand- 
father’s,—but, remembering her mother, she entered 
the house and finding her she said: 

**Mamma, I came to bid you good-bye, as I am going 
to run over to grandpa’s and have a nice day with Lu- 
lu, sewing doll clothes; may I?” 

“Yes, darling, but remember what your Uncle Ed 
told you about the garden; I will go over this after- 
noon and we can walk back together.” 

“T won’t forget, mamma, so good-bye,” giving her 
mother a kiss, the irrepressible child bounded down 
the steps and skipped through the gate, followed by 
Nell, her black and tan terrier, whose little bell tinkled 
as the sigual of Ida’s goings and comings. 

Colonel Walton sat on his piazza, and in the dewy 
morning air he heard the tinkling of the terrier’s little 
bell as Ida and her dog came along the path-way 
through the fields. 

“Bless me! Lulu, I hear Ida and Ne]l coming. I am 
not sorry I gave the child that collar for her dog. I 
love to hear her coming to see her old grandfather,” 
and he looked tenderly toward the sounds with 
smiling lips and moistened eyes; Here Nell’s. tink- 
ling made an accompaniment to Ida’s salutations to 
Aunt Phillis, to Mammy Sally, to Liz, Annie and Doll, 
as she passed in succession each family servant. 

In a twinkling she was seated’ on Colonel Walton’s 
knee, stroking his cheek with one hand while smooth- 
ing her dress with the other, and talking rapidly to 
him all the time. 

‘So you ’ve come to have a fine day with Lulu? well, 
but don’t you go near the garden my pet,’’ he added 
anxiously. 

“No, sir grandpa, we won’t. You ought to have seen 
Uncle Ed shaking his finger at me yesterday, just 





s0,”—and suiting the action to the word the playful 
child shook her finger solemnly, saying, 

‘““Whatever you do, don’t you go near the garden 
without me, hear now, Ida! ’’ 

“So do, really, child,” said Colonel Walton, “and I 
will tell you why to-morrow. Lulu you be careful, too, 
my daughter.”’ 

“We will, father. Come now, Ida, we will have a 
good long day of it; Iam soglad you havecome,” Lulu 
said as she led the way into the playroom. ‘“ That hat 
you shaped out of paraffine, for my doll, does n’t fit, I 
will have to get a candle as it is not quite large enough.” 

“T'll fix it in a minute; just get the candle.” Lulu 
soon brought a candlestick on which was a plentiful 
deposit of this novel millinery material. 

Ida’s deft fingers were soon busy remodelling ths 
hat, using the doll’s head as bonnet mould, and in a 
little while Lulu’s doll rejoiced (if dolls ever do rejoice) 
in an elegant hat shaped of paraffine and covered with 
tarlatan pressed upon it and covered with crimson silk, - 
finished by a waving white plume. From this chef a’ 
euvre, through the ‘whole wardrobe they went, and 
thus these little women busied themselves all morning. 

Just before lunch Lulu’s mother called her; as she 
went out she said, ‘ 

‘*T ‘ll be back directly, Ida.” 

“Well, if I get tired, [ will justrun and look at 
grandpa’s gold fish.” 

After Lulu left her, Ida carefully folded her new 
things, and getting up found she was quite stiff from 
sitting so long. 

“T’ll just run to the fountain and see what I can 
see,’’ she said, reaching for her hat, ‘‘I wonder where 
Nell is?” but for once her faithful companion was not 
at herside. Leaving the house by the side door, she 
came in full view of the apple tree across the garden. 
“No, [’ll mind grandpa,” she said, pressing her tiny 
teeth into her full red lip, and resolutely turned her 
face toward the fountain. 

The day had grown warm and the fish were hidden 
under the water-lily leaves, so she could see nothing 
there. The yard wus still. The day seemed quietly 
gathering its force for the noon-tide heats of Southern 
mid-day. 

As Ida felt the ovepowering heat she slowly turned 
toward the door, and there, alone, temptation again 
assailed her: ‘‘ What harm in one little run in the gar- 
den?’? And with her, to think was to perform. There 
was no one near and she could find about that awful 
business, as she called it. Noiselessly she opened the 
garden gate and stole through; for a moment the 
thought of her mother, grandfather, and her Uncle 
Ed deterred her, and she turned to go back, but across 
the garden-beds she caught sight of some beautiful ap- 
ples on the hard walk. She looked hastily around, and, 
seeing no one, she darted forward and seized the larg- 
est and reddest, and put it into her pocket. 

Away she flew back to the gate and up the steps of 
the side-door, justin time to meet her Uncle Ed coming 
out. He looked directly at her and asked: 

“‘Tda, have you been inte the garden?”’ : 

“No, sir, Uncle Ed, I have not;’’ and before he could 
say anything she said: ‘‘ Where is Lulu? She and I 
have been playing together until a few minutes since,” 
and Ida went into the play-room. 

Ed Walton was uneasy, so he walked into the garden 
and looked carefully for any tracks around the apple- 
tree; but seeing none he walked back, and met his 
step-mother coming into the hall. 

‘“‘ Mother, where are Ida and Lulu?” 

“*T suppose Ida is in the play-room. I have jrst sent 
Lulu to her, as I had called Lulu to direct Doll about 
the luncheon.” 

Ida heard all this through the open play-room door, 
and, resolving she should not be caught, stepped into 
the window recess and drew the curtains together. 
Then she hastily ate the apple, and threw the seeds 
from the window. Lulu entering just then, Ida 
jumped from behind the curtain, saying: 

“Boh! I thought I would scare you,’ and ran 
around the room laughing and joking. Alas! her hap- 
piness was gone with her innocence; but she felt a 
transient elation that all chances of detection were 
over. Poor child! one little word then might have 
saved her so much suffering and shame; how soon it 
became too late! : 

As the luncheon bell rang, the children walked in 
together. While at the table, Ida missed Nell and 
asked for her. 

“T saw her a few minutes ago running up and down 
the garden-walk, looking for you,” said Doll, “I'll call 
her!” 

At these words Ida came near fainting with fear, but 
no one except her Uncle Ed observed the deathly pal- 
lor of her face. She arose and called Nell, to feed her, 
trying thus to escape her uncle’s eye, but he arose and 
followed her, and said earnestly, but so tenderly, ‘Ida, 
dear, you must tell me! have you been into the gal 
den? have you eaten an apple? Oh, child, tell me, if 
yon wish to live,” he cried, passionately—terrified by 
her increasing confusion. 

“Oh, uncle, no sir, but I am sick—so sick,” she al- 
most screamed, as a horrible pang seized her. 

“What is it, son?” anxiously asked Col. Walton. 
joining them. 

“I do not know, father, but I do believe Ida has 
eaten one of those apples, and they are poisoned !” 

**May God have mercy on us! Phil, go for the doc: 
tor, and go for life, my man! tell him, a case of poison 
—and as the faithful servant turned to the stables, “0B 
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my child, my child!” cried the strong man in his agony, 
-as he lifted Ida’s form, now struggling in convulsions. 
, As Uncle Phil hurried for the doctor, Col. Walton 
earried his darling into the room where she had lately 
pean so happy, and laid her on a snowy couch before 
the open window. There Lulu and her mother, in the 

test consternation, soon came. ‘‘Oh save my 
child!” cried Col. Walton, walking up and down the 
floor, while all assembled to render assistance. Mrs. 
Walton brought a cup of hot coffee, and Mammy Sally 
ran for a plate of whites of eggs, while Lulu, weeping, 
chafed Ida’s cold, trembling fingers. 

Ed Walton despatched a light vehicle for Mrs. Way- 
Jand and Mammy Day, and they soon joined the 
frightened group. . 

Mrs. Wayland commanded. herself, feeling while 
there was life there was hope. Mammy Day bent over 
“her chile” with all the supreme absorption of her 
race, and rubbed and chafed, and cried more vigor- 
ously than she had ever done, even in her energetic 
nursery experience. The doctor’s horses were flecked 
with foam as he dashed the reins to Uncle Phil and 
entered this chamber of grief and dismay. After ex- 
amining Ida carefully, and administering a potion for 
poison, he noted the effects, and, perceiving some favor- 
able symptom, said, ‘‘ We may save her, yet.” 

“Thank God,’’ sobbed Mammy Day, from the chill 
white feet. 

Later the doctor grew hopeful, and at last, when the 
shadows had deepened into night, said, ‘‘ All she needs 
mow is nursing and quiet.’’ 

While the family were doing everything to restore 
Ida, Ed Walton felt unutterable self-reproach, and 
walked the piazza in deep thought. 

When the doctor’s words were repeated to him, there 
‘were many happy hearts in that household, but they 
were glad with great solemnity—it might have been so 
different! 

Next morning—when the sun was rising, Uncle Phil, 
passing near the garden, saw Ed Walton busily gather- 
ing the apples from the fateful tree, and throwing 
them into a large basket. 

“ Hi, Mas’r Ed, robbing your own apple-tree?” asked 
Uncle Phil, with a grim smile. 

“Yes, Uncle Phil, “I would not go through tho feel- 
ings I had last night until that child was out of danger, 
for all the apples in the world, were they of solid gold.” 
‘ “ Umph, sah.”’ 

“Tf it had been one of you I shouldn’t have known 
it in time, and then there would have been death for 
me to answer for.” 

“That’s so, Mas’r Ed, for niggers, poor creeters, when 
ley do what deys no biziness will lay out and hide, and 
no doctor ain’t gwine to ride his hoss to death for no 
nigger.” 

“T’m thankful it’s no worse; lend me a lift with this 


basket, and I will put them where nobody else will get 


them. They have taught me what I won’t forget— 
every apple in the State is not worth the risk of asingle 
Auman life.” 

. “That’s the Lord’s truth, sah.” 

' Inafew days Ida was pronounced well enough to 
return with her mother to her home. In the great 
thankfulness for her restoration from the very jaws of 
death, no allusion had been made to her sin, her false- 
hood and disobedience. 

The morning they were. to go, Mammy Day fondly 
arrayed her in an exquisite white dress, and curled her 
hair, and said, as she looked at Ida: 

“Bless de Lord, chile, you ’se yet in de land of the 
living. I blesses him for ye, constant.” 

In collecting her little treasures Ida crossed the hall, 
-and, through the open window, beheld the apple-tree 
stripped of its crimson load, and in an instant there 
rushed over her mind the overwhelming thought that 
instead of living, she might now have been in her little 
‘grave! She had been too weak, and had been watched 
too closely, to have had a moment for reflection, but 
now the recollection of her grandfather’s love and 
fondness, of the confidence of her uncle and her mother, 
.of the thousand loving words she had received, and to 
think—she might have been taken from them witha 
falsehood on her lip, and in an act of disobedience to 
them all! The thought overcame her, and she wept 
Dditterly, and ejaculated: 

‘If the Lord will show me how to be good, I will try 
40 be a better girl as long as I live.” 

Hearing her grandfather’s voice in the library she 
timidly opened the door, and, followed by her faithful 
‘Nell, she walked toward where he sat. 

She laid her little cheek, wet with tears, on the hand 
‘that clasped the arm of the easy chair. 

“Oh, grandpa, I have come to tell you how sorry I 
am, and so ashamed to think how bad I was, and I 
might have died, and you could never have thought of 
me except as a naughty, sinful child, that the angels 
would n’t come for. Oh, grandpa, forgiveme! Iam 
:$0 sorry — ” 

'* Her grandfather took Ida up, and clasped her to his 
‘faithful heart, and said: 

“My precious child, we cannot be too thankful to 
your God that he, in mercy, withheld from you the dire- 
‘ful wages of sin, and you are still with us. I forgive 
‘you, darling, but pray, my child, to be kept from sin, 
for beauty, gifts and love are all vain without prin- 
ciple toward God and man, and our benignant Savior 
says —— ” 

Just here Ed Walton, passing, noted the signal of 
‘Ida’s presence, and entered the library, and walked 

toward Ida and her grandfather, 


‘ 





“T’ve come, father, to say, I feel more to blame than 
any one. I put temptation in the way of the weak —” 

“Yes, son, I did not dream it was more than a simple 
emetic; I did not dream of poison. I could never have 
consented —’’ 

“That’s right, scold me, father, it eases me some- 
what, but I never was so unhappy in my life, and [ 
came to say, Ida is no more to blame than I —” 

** Both of you were, my children, but by God’s mercy, 
no harm has been done, and much wisdom learned; I 
hope we will not forget its teachings. I can never ex- 
press my gratitude that this child has been spared. 
Let us glorify his name, and serve him better hence- 
forth —” 

With heartfelt sincerity Ida listened, and her Uncle 
Ed took her hand tenderly, saying, ‘* Ah child, this has 
been a dear school, may we learn from it ever to ‘fear 
God, and keep his commandments.’ ” 

Mammy Day here came for the little girl, and they 
all, grandfather, Lulu, Uncle Ed, her mother and Ida, 
walked to the carriage. After quiet, happy adieua, 
they rode away, and in after days Ida came and went 
as before, but little Nell followed the most truthful 
and obedient of little mistresses, and there was no need 
to poison the apple-tree again, for, from superstition on 
the part of the negroes, and from association on the 
part of others, it was let severely alone. 











CAPT. COLSEN’S OPINION. 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH P. CAMPBELL. 


HERE ’S no land like our own, andif there’s 
any class that ought to thank God for being 
born in it, it’s the women!”’ 

Capt. Colsen said it with an earnestness of assertion 
which seemed to indicate that the announcement he 
had made was the result of his deepest conviction. 

I smiled increduously. Whatever may have been 
my own opinion upon the subject, I had come much 
more recently than the Captain from tbat famed land ; 
and complaints now heard, on every side, of woman’s 
wrongs, and tho numerous and vehement appeals to 
both state,and general government in her behalf, were 
fresher in my mind than in his. 

He seemed to take my quiet smile as a species of 
contradiction, which aroused him perhaps more than 
words would have done, and he replied more earnestly 
than he had at first asserted it. 

“T assure you, madam, it is true. I have been travel- 
ing now these fifty years; I have seen nearly every land 
the sun shines on, and it seems to me to be true, that 
happiness and peace follow thesetting sun. The farther 
east you go the worse you are, and this is particularly 
true of woman and her lot. In England, indeed, 
among the higher classes, she is exalted, not so among 
the poor; on the Continent it is still worse, they bear 
heavy burdens or labor in the fields; and so on, from 
country to country, every step eastward the worse off 
you will find them, and the ratio of civilization is in 
proportion to the elevation and position of woman. So 
I assure you it is true, ‘There ’s no land like our own,’ 
and if there’s any class that ought to thank God for 
being born it, it’s the women! ’”’ 

The Captain, like most of our countrymen who have 
spent their lives upon the seas, was an acute observer 
aud thinker; a man of much general information, but 
of few words. This prolonged speech, into which he 
had been betrayed by the ardor of his feelings upon 
the subject, quite exhausted him, and he returned to 
the silent discussion of his mutton chop which had 
been interrupted by the conversation I have quoted. 

We were a little party of Americans breakfasting 
together at the ‘‘ Royal Victoria,” in the very im- 
portant but very smoky and dirty town of Sheffield, 
England. I had left the States but a few weeks pre- 
viously for a prolonged trip in the Old World, and was 
striving to carry myself in a truly catholic spirit as a 
traveler. Starting upon the basis in my own mind 
that, for myself at least, America was the “ better 
land,” and proud of my birthright therein, I was still 
cognizant of the fact of many of our social faults, 
while I was keen-eyed and appreciative with regard to 
the beauties and excellencies, and whatever of ad- 
vantage might be found in the lands through which I 
should go, and perfectly willing to acknowledge the 
same. 

I had been speaking that morning to the Captain of 
some of those little things which add so much to the 
material comfort of the traveler, and which one ob- 
serves almost universally in journeying through Eng- 
land; things just then suggested by our surroundings; 
the exquisite table linen, the prettily decorated break- 
fast service, the perfectly kept plated ware, and, last 
but not least, the knives—steel—but shining with a lus- 
ter of which an American hotel-keeper never dreamed. 

“Oh! why is it,’’ I said, “that we Americans cannot 
import the English manner of kuife-cleaning?’’ 

Possibly Capt. Colsen feared I was growing un- 
patriotic. At all events this was what brought on our 
conversation, and his vehemience. The coffee, too, was 
poor—poor even for English coffee—perhaps that in- 
creased his ardor. 

However, an animated and prolonged discussion on 
the subject gave us a model English, rather than 
American breakfast; this over, it had served its pur- 
pose and was forgotten. 

Half an hour later, and I was wending my way, 
under lowering skies, through dirty streets—the skies 
always lower, and the streets are always dirty in that 
town, through the smoke of its many chimneys—to 





& little inn, from which it was advertised that John 
Scott’s coach was to start for the far famed hills and 
vales of Derbyshire. Things were dirtier than usual 
that morning, for it was the the time of the Whitsun- 
tide holidays, an : the town was thronged with a dense 
mass of people, seeking, and apparently finding di- 
version by some manner inexplicable to me, in roam- 
ing aimlessly up and down those dirty streets. 

One philanthropically inclined would, of course, 
wish them joy, in this, their one week out of the year, 
but I imagine that, like myself, he would be very glad 
to leave them their right to the streets, undisputed, 
and get away to green, uncrowded fields. 

Reaching the inn, and finding I had still some time 
to wait, I seated myself in a miserable little coffee- 
room, and determined to make the best of a disagree- 
able necessity. 

Everything about me spoke unmistakably of huli- 
days. The room was full of the odor of stale beer, 
while the figures on the painted carpet were scarcely 
visible from the dirt left last night by many tracking, 
stamping feet. The chairs were all piled upon the 
table, and the only occupant of the room, besides my- 
self, was a char-woman upon her hands and knees, 
scrubbing up the floor. I watched her for awbile in 
silence. The life and the heart-workings of the labor- 
ing classes are always an interesting study to me, but 
there was something uncommonly attractive in this 
woman. She was stout and stiff with years, and had a 
face that told of a life of hard work and sorrow; still 
her bright black eyes were soft in their luster, and her 
face, though care-lined, was kindly. I wanted to talk 
with her, so I said at length: 

‘You have a hard task there, my good woman.” 

“Aye! Whit-week isa hard week.” 

She stopped not in her work, but just raised her 
eyes as she moved her scrubbing-pail, and shook out 
her brush for a brisk attack upon a fresh square of 
dirt. I thought her a woman in middle life, rather 
broken by hard work; but, more for the sake of talk- 
ing than anything else, I said: 

* Your work seems almost too hard for you; how old 
are you?”’ 

I started with pity and astonishment at her reply. 

** Sixty-five come Michzelmas.” 

There is one thing sure, they don’t show how they 
grow old in England as we do. I had not guessed her 
age by twenty years! 

** And what do you get a day for your work?” 

‘* Righteen-pence and found, ma’am.”’ 

** And do you do this work all day?” 

“Oh, no; I’d hardly get such easy (2) work as this 
all day. When my floors are done I ’ll wash, and then 
iron till night.” 

“* Have you no children you could live with, and not 
work so hard ?”’ 

“Aye, I have two daughters, but they could do 
naught for me; one can hardly manage for her own 
children, and one is a cripple.” 

“But what will you do, my good woman? Have you 
anything laid by? A few years more and you cannot 
work; what will you do then?” 

She looked me full in the face, and said, calmly, ‘Go 
to the workhouse.” 

She glanced cautiously at the door to see if any one 
would observe her if she stopped her work for a mo- 
ment; then coming close to me, she told me—in her 
broad Yorkshire dialect, which I have not given, but 
which she had used all along, forcing me to give the 
closest attention, and sometimes almost to guess the 
meaning of her words—somewhat of the struggles of 
her life. It is too long a story to give here; but it was 
of such a nature as made me feel sure that the good 
Father in Heaven would save her from ending her days 
in the workhouse; and that when those tired hands 
could work no more, the doors of that blessed mansion, 
the Home for all the weary, would open to receive her. 

There was an extra stir and bustle outside, and the 
rumble of heavy wheels, and the clatter and rattle of 
the “‘coach-and-four’”’ approaching. 1t was a vehicle 
of the olden time, and the driver, John Scott, was one 
after Dickens’ own heart. The ride that followed— 
leaving smoky Sheffield behind, and soon emerging 
into the fresh, sun-lit landscape, and glorious English 
air; over the hills, and across the moors, on and up 
—or down, as they speak of it there—to the Peak of 
Derbyshire—it was a ride to gladden any heart, and 
banish every thought but of present joy. 

But ever and anon, in spite of present joy—between 
my eyes and the lovely lands of the Dukes of Rutland 
and Devonshire, or the vision of the grandeur of 
Chatsworth in its glory, or Haddon Hall in its ruined 
beauty—came the sad picture of the old woman of 
more than three-score years, so hard at work upon 
her knees, thankful for floors to scrub at eighteen- 
pence a day, and looking forward to ending her days 
in the workhouse! 

And when I thought how the same years of patient 
labor in our own land would bring for such an one at 
least six shillings ‘‘and found,” each day, which, well 
husbanded through so many years, would give her a 
snug little home, and peace and rest in her old age, I 
wondered, not at the statistics which told of the im- 
mense number who had that very month emigrated 
to America, but rather that there should be any poor 
person who should be willing to stay away, Then I 
said to myself, the Captain was right. 

“There ’s no land like our own, and if there ‘s any 
class that ought to thank Gad for being bora in it, it’s 
the women!” 
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The Little Folks. 


RUNNING TO THE FIRE. 


WARM, sultry day in August: papa was 
taking his after-dinner nap in the library with 
a big red handkerchief spread over his head to keep 
the flies away from the bald place; for flies like bald 
places, you know, and how they can bite!—mamma 
was down stairsreading, puss lay comfortably stretched 
out on the rug where the sunshine fell warm upon her 
fur, and even Dick, the canary, sat drowsily upon his 
perch: everything was still when suddenly the front 
door slammed, a pair of little boots clattered on the 
stairs, and in burst eight-year old Fred, all perspira- 
tion and excitement: 

“O, papa! may I, can I, O, please, may n’t Irun to 
the fire!’’ 

The red handkerchief was whisked away in an in- 
stant, leaving the poor bare place to care for itself, for 
Mr. Maynard owned a block of stores down town, and 
fires he dreaded more than even flies. ‘“ Where is it, 
my son?’ 

“O, they aint none now; but maybe they will be, 
and Tommy Herrick he runs to’em, and his pa lets 
him, and it’s lots of fun! May I? Please, papa, I want 
to awful!” and the boy paused for very lack of breath, 
and waited with great anxiety for his father’s answer. 

“Certainly, certainly; but do n’t bother any more,” 
and witha sigh of relief the tired gentleman threw 
himself back upon the sofa, and stretched the red cov- 
ering. over his head again, while Fred, ddlighted be- 
yond thanks, rushed out to tell Tommy Herrick of his 
success, and to listen with longing ears for the sound 

-of the bells. 

But no bells rang. That day passed and many others, 
yet the city was. not visited by the dreaded scourge. 
Fall came, and amid apples, melons, grapes, and all the 
lesser fruits of the season, Fred found pleasures on every 
hand, and forgot his wish so that even when the great 
bells did send their warning notes abroad they did not 
call it back to him. The matter had passed from papa’s 
memory the very moment the boy’s question was an- 
:swered. Mamma never knew of it; and so time went 
on and winter came, overcoats and mittens, sleds and 
snow-balls took up the little boy’s attention, and he had 
no thought of ever running to the fires that so often 
rage by night and day in that time of year. 

It was December. The chill north-east wind had 
blown all day, bringing with it the flying snow-flakes, 
and as night settled down the storm grew more and 
more furious, and the great drifts blockaded paths and 
doorways up and down the town. The street-lamps 
threw but faint and fitful gleams through the dark- 
ness, and solitary pedestrians fought their way home- 
ward with aching fingers and frost-chilled forms. 

Fred sat by the open grate and gazed at the 
glowing embers. Suddenly out of the brilliant 
ooals there came a memory back to him, a memory of 
the permission which papa had given s¢ tong, long 
ago—and he had never yet taken advert ge of il, he 
had never been to a fire! 

The longer he meditated, the salaiab the desire 
grew. ‘‘O, if there was only a fire to-nj;pt!” and the 
boy's eyes danced in anticipation of ti.+{fun it would 
be to plunge into the deep snow and } e the flying 
storm! How grand, too, in this fierce as O, a fire 
would be jolly if it could only come to-$ But his 

_reverie was broken by mamma’s cal!é ‘} Fred, come! 
It’s bed-time!” and away he went to I* ucked warm 













filled his little brain. 

The hours slipped by. Twelve, one, of 
distant clangor sounds through the nig &: air. Nearer 
and nearer it comes; louder and louder\ntil the boy’s 
chamber is filled with the wild crash ofthe frightened 
bells, and Fred springs from his bed ti; see the snow 
all aglow with the strange red light, t< see the flying 
sparks drifting away overhead, to hear fie uproar out- 
side, and to know that there is really a fire! 

How quick he dressed! Had it been; the breakfast- 
bell which called the boy from his bed,’an hour would 
hardly have been time enough to make his toilet, with 
mamma’s help, too; but now, within ten minutes, he 
was creeping from his room in overcoat and tippet, 
pants tucked in boots, and a warm cap tied tight over 
his ears. 

Down the broad stairway, through fhe dim hall, and 
with a turn of the key the front door opened and 
closed, and Fred was running to a fire. 

The wind whistled around the corners and tossed the 
drifting, blinding snow in his eyes; the cold pierced 
through overcoat and coat, chilling his body; the 
strange, wierd light flared up and down in the night, 
but he kept on. Men passed him, great rough men, 
swearing as they ran; the engines ploughed their way 
through the deserted roads; he heard the distant cries 
of the firemen, but still he kept on. More than a mile 
in and out of the winding streets he ran, until, at a 
sudden turn, the burning building burst upon the 
sight in all its wild and fearful beauty! 

It was a wooden tenement house, six stories high, and 
ere Fred reached the spot the flames had wrapped it in 
a blazing robe. How the fire leaped from open win- 
dow to. window, or crept along the trembling roof! 
How the wind sucked in and out the doorways, and 
then rushed roaring away asif in terrible pain, carry- 
ing great clouds of sparks riding on the dun-colored 
smoke! How the engines rattled, the water hissed, 





and the firemen yelled! O, it was a wild storm and a 
wild fire, but little Fred enjoyed it all. 

Notwithstanding the efforts made to overcome it the 
devouring element waa conqueror, and within an hour 
the great roof fell with a mighty noise, sending a blaze 
of light to the very sky; and then the fire died down, 
the crowd moved noisily away, and soon Fred found 
that he was almost the only one left in the street. One 
good look at the ruins and he would go too. 

Crossing the street, he pushed his way toward where 
the house had been. Dull red coals, a great smoke and 
charred timbers were all that remained. As the boy 
gazed upon the desolate scene, a cry came to his ear, a 
child’s cry. He started and turned about; there it was 
again! What could it be? Moving cautiously along 
the sound became more and more distinct, until, close 
under an old shed and wrapped in a rough blanket, 
that smelled strongly of smoke, Fred found a little 
baby; left there to die, or forgotten by some half- 
crazed mother whose shelter had that night been de- 
stroyed! The great heart of the boy grew tender as he 
lifted the ragged bundle in his arms, and with soothing 
words to the little waif he turned at once and started 
for home. 

It had been hard work coming to the fire through 
the deep snow, the storm and the darkness; it was 
doubly hard returning; yet Fred floundered bravely 
along. Once or twice he fell, but with unwavering cour- 
age rose and pushed on again. At last the corner was 
reached; which way should he turn, up or down? He 
debated the matter for some time, but at length, grow- 
ing cold and worried, started hurriedly off in what he 
thought was the right direction. Was it right? On, 
on, turning here and there, following, as nearly as he 
could remember it, the course that he had come, the 
little boy waded through the night and the snow. But 
the streets all Jooked strange; the great houses loomed 
up gloomily on either hand, the storm grew thicker, 
and only the wild wind answered when he called. He 
had really lost his way! 

Crying with terror, staggering through the drifts, 
and half frozen with the cold, Fred kept in motion; he 
must find some one or he might die! How the snow 
whirled, and the tall trees swayed and groaped in the 
gale! Would he never get home, must he stop here? 
Faster and faster came his breath, and the little legs 
trembled as the drifts grew deeper and the piercing 
cold more intense. The baby did not cry now, but he 
hugged the bundle closer to him to keep it warm, and 
tried to strugglo on; yet the battle was almost over, 
and his eyes were growing dim, when suddenly a form 
appeared before him, a heavy hand fell upon his 
shoulder, a gruff voice said, ‘‘ Whose boy is this, out so 
late at night?’ and with a cry of joy Fred cast himself 
upon the friendly breast and sobbed out his story in 
the policeman’s ear. 
* * -: * * * 

When the tale was told next morning to papa and 
mamma around the cozy breakfast-table and before a 
glowing fire, it seemed almost a dream; but the fair 
baby stranger who drank so greedily of the fresh milk 
was proof that it had been a reality. 

The child was never claimed; but to-day Fred calls 
a beautiful girl “‘ Sister,’ and ‘‘Snow-flake,’’ and some- 
times tells the story of how he found her that wild 
night when first he ran to a fire. FERN. 








A TRUE STORY. 


NCE upon a time there were four little girls 
and six little boys, and they all told the truth and 
tried to be good children; so when their Aunt Lou 
went in a big ship across the sea, she kept thinking all 
the time about these children and wondering what she 
should tell them about in the letter she was going to 
write, and at last she found something to tell them. 
One day she went to a large garden; she had to pay 
four big pennies to ride there in an omnibus, and 
when she got out of the omnibus she did not know 
which way to go, for she was in a large place all full of 
trees, and there were a great many paths, but she saw 
two nice little girls and their nurse walking along, and 
she said, ‘“‘Can you tell me the way to. the Zoological 
Gardens?” and the little girls said, ‘* We are going that 
way and we will show you.” So Aunt Lou and the 
little girls walked along until they came to a funny 
sort of gate where there was a man who said she must 
pay asilver sixpence before she could go through, so 
she said good-bye to the little girls, and gave the man 
the silver sixpence, and then went through the funny 
gate, which moved round and made a noise when she 
went through, and then she was in the beautiful garden. 
The first thing she saw on one side was a whole lot of 
deer; some had large horns, but they were all very 
gentle, and she pulled a handful of nice green grass, 
and they licked their tongues out, and poked their 
noses through the large wire-fence that was round 
their houses, for all the deer had beautiful little houses, 
and they looked very gentle and happy. 

At the end of that long walk she turned and came 
up another that was full of little ponds, with the same 
sort of fences round them; they were full of all sorts 
of ducks and geese and birds; parrots with bright 
wings that were talking and making a great noise, pea- 
cocks with their big tails all spread out, and solemn 
looking cranes with long necks and long legs, some of 
them had beautiful pink legs and wings, and feathers 
in their heads, and some pelicans had mouths as big as 
grandpa’s slipper, and two of them were fighting, and 
it made the children laugh to see them hop about and 





flap their wings, and screech and stretch their big 
mouths. All the little children had crumbs in their 
pockets, and these two cranes were fighting about a 
piece of cracker. 

Then she went on until she came to a long house all 
full of lions, tigers and leopards. They seemed a lazy, 
sleepy set, all but one old lion who was walking up and 
down his cage, making a noise that was loud enough 
to scare anybody, and showing his teeth. From there 
she went toa place where the sea-lion was—a sort of fish 
—and when a man satin a chair near the water, the sea- 
lion came up and sat in his lap and ate a piece of bread 
that he was holding in his teéth, and then one of the 
children held up a piece of silver money, and he went 
and took it in his mouth and gave it to the man, but 
the man gave it back to the child. Then she went toa 
large house full of monkeys; there was a rope hanging 
down from the wall, and the monkeys would catch 
hold of it with their tails and swing and swing until 
they got near to another rope, and then they would 
jump and catch that. But the funniest thing was to see 
the big monkeys catching the fleas out of the little 
monkeys, and eating the fleas, and scratching the place 
where they caught them. The cage was surrounded 
by children who had strawberries, nuts and crackers 
for the monkeys, There was one greedy fellow that 
stood in a corner and jumped up and down on his hind 
legs before a little girl that had strawberries, and ho 
would slap the other monkeys in the face if they came 
near, and scream like evcrything. When the little girl 
gave him a strawberry he would look at it like he 
thought it was too pretty to eat, but he would eat it 
and then put his hand out for another, and if she only 
gave him a cracker he would throw it at the other 
monkeys, but he never would throw a strawberry. 

There was a big baboon that snatched a gentleman’s 
eye-glasses off, and when the keeper went to take them 
from him he hopped to the top of the cage and threw 
them down so they broke; that made the children 
laugh, but the man gave the baboon ‘a whipping, and 
he’screamed and yelled, and all the other monkeys hid 
in corners, for they thought they would get a whipping 
too. There was one little monkey with a white face 
and no hair on it, and ears just like a child, and he 
seemed a sorrowful little thing, so she asked a little girl 
to give him a piece of her cake, and he seemed glad to 
get it. 

Then she went to a place full of all sorts of bears. 
There were two large white bears walking by a deep 
pond, and one jumped in and turned over, and the 
other jumped in after him, and they played and jumped 
about. They kept coming out, and seeing which coulA4 
jump in first; and then one would try to keep the other 
down under the water, and they would make such a 
splash, that the children all clapped their hands and 
laughed so that all the people crowded up to see what 
was thefun. Then, as she was walking along, there came 
two large elephants, and as they walked through the 
paths they put up their great snouts and would peel 
all the tender leaves off a branch with a single pull of 
the snout, and put them in their big mouths, and go 
along chewing just as happy as could be, and if chil- 
dren dropped a small bit of biscuit or candy on the 
ground they would see it with their little eyes and pick 
it up with their big snout. Once a lady held out a bis- 
cuit, and the elephant took it out of her hand and 
made haste and put it in his mouth, and then turned 
up his snout and handed it all round to the crowd, like 
a plate, to see if any one else had anything to give him. 
A man was with these two who had along whip in his 
hand; he cut them once on the front legs and they 
kneeled down, and he put a car on each of them, and 
had a little pair of steps, and he filled the cars with 
children and took them riding through the gardens, 
and, when he thought they had gone far enough, he 
would make them kneel down, and those children 
would come down the steps and others would go up. 
Then she went a little further and she met a man with 
two camels following him, and they had children on 
their backs too; then she met two more elephants and 
two more camels, and all the children looked so happy, 
and in every direction they were feeding the animals. 
She saw foxes, and squirrels, and rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
and eagles, and owls, and wild cats, and snaXes, and kan- 
garoos—and they were so funny! they were shaped likea 
rat, only as large as a big goat; they had big hind legs 
and little front legs, and they did not walk, but just 
jumped about, till they made her laugh, they looked so 
funny. They poked their noses through the cages too, 
to beg for something to eat. 

Then she went to see the mama and the papaand the 
baby hippotamus; the papa was in his house, and he 
was as big as the piano and his mouth was as large as 
the stool, and he had it stretched wide open to catch 
bits of crackers some boys were throwing him; if he 
caught them he seemed very glad, and would chew 
little specks; it looked so funny to see this great mouth 
close on a bit no larger than your thumb; he was #00 
stupid to catch any but those that just fell into this 
great open mouth. The mama was as big as the papa, 
and the baby was about as large as Herndon, George 
and Tom Clay tied in a bundle all together; he and his 


mama were taking a bath and swimming around inthe , 


pond, they would stay under the water a long time 
and then come out and walk round and show their 
ugly selves until their hides got dry, and then into the 
water they would tumble again. Then she saw the 
graceful and pretty giraffes; their place was under fine 
trees, but they had large iron cages all round the trees 
to keep the giraffes from peeling the bark off. They had 
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-eaten all the leaves and branches they could reach, and 
-she thought they were tall enough to stand on the pave- 
ment and poke their heads into George Nicoll’s nurs- 
ery! There were striped zebras, and ostriches, and 
rhinoceroses. I saw two of them with their tough hides, 
-and turned up noses, lying on the floor asleep, and one 
in his pond that looked just as ugly and lazy as he 
could; he was all under the water except his nose, and 
the hump on his back was sticking out. She thought 
the giraffes and pink cranes were the prettiest, and the 
hopping kangaroos were the funniest. And there was 
the laughing hyena! It laughs like a man, only as 
loud as a horse, it looks like a wolf, and is larger and 
long-haired like a bear? There was a place all full of 
fish, shrimps, crabs, oysters, tad-poles, terrapins and 
snails; then another place was full of little aligators. 
And this is what Aunt Lou thought. If Herndon were 
here he would like to ride the elephant; if Nan were 
here she would like tu feed the cranes; if Lucy were 
here she would like to ride the nice little quiet don- 
keys with their little side-saddles; if Nell were here 
she would love to give some nuts to the pretty squir- 
rels, and see how nicely they would eat them; if May 
were here she could give a cabbage-leaf to the pretty 
little guinea-pigs and see them nibble it up; if Tom 
Clay were here he would drive in the goat carriages 
and take his sweetheart with him; if Nick were here I 
know he would like to have one of those pretty par- 
rots with the long red tails, and that stood in the rings 
that were tied with a string to the trees; if my little 
Judge were here he should ride on a little gray donkey 
by Lucy’s side; I saw the very fellow that would suit 
him, and he would let him whip him too, and not kick 
up his heels at all. If my chap were here I could n’t 
let him do anything but just talk to me, and look at 
the fishes; and if Robby were here everybody would 
look at him, ‘and say, ‘‘ Whose child is that?’’ and I 
would show him the monkeys. And now, Aunt Lou 


‘sends love tw all, and hopes when she comes home she 


will find them all well and happy children, and that all 
will remember what she has told them about the ani- 
mals in the famous London gardens. 

Lonpon, June 30, 1872. 








A BABY THAT LIVES IN A BAG. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


HAT is a droll place for a baby to live—in a 
fur-bag. Baby boys and girls wouid n’t like it 
very well, but for baby Kangaroos it is just the thing. 
Most four-footed mothers, you know, make a snug 
nurséry for the little ones, some of them under the 
ground, and others among rocks and other quiet 
places, but nature has provided mamma Kangaroo 
with the snuggest place of all. It is a sort of a bag on 
the under side of her body. 
When the baby is born it is not so large as a mouse, 
and of course it can ’t do anything but drink milk and 


grow. So it stays in the bag till it is eight or nine 


months old, and begins to want to see the world. After 
that the little fellow puts its head out now and then, 
and sometimes takes a nibble at the grass while its 
mother is eating. At last it comes out and hops about 
a little, but for a long time, till itis able to take care 
of itself, it goes back into its cozy, warm nursery very 
often. And if the mother suspects any danger—and 
she’s very shy I can tell you—she just takes the little 
‘one in the bag, and away they go. 

You have, probably, seen a picture of a Kangaroo, 
‘and you know what long hind legs this careful mamma 
has, and what comical little fore legs. That % because 
she is madefor hopping. Such hops—or rather leaps— 
you never saw; sometimes thirty feet ata jump. Be- 
sides the immense hind legs she has a very large and 
strong tail that is as good as another leg to help to 
jump. She can get over the grourd faster than a 
horse. ; 

Her fore legs are not.,of much use to her when she’s 
in a hurry, but she can walk if she likes, and a droll 
walk itis. She puts her fore feet on the ground, and 
rests on them ané the stiff tail, while she jerks forward 
her long hind legs. So she gets on, after a fashion. 

This curious animal has four toes on her hind feet, 
‘and on one of them she has a fearful nail, which she 
knows how to use when hunters’ dogs come too near. 
She has also another weapon for these impertinent 
dogs, and that is her tail. This useful member not 
‘only serves as a fifth leg, but as a club. When dogs 
get near enough she gives them dreadful blows with it. 

The one i’m telling about is the Giant Kangaroo, and 
‘is about four feet high when sitting up. There are 
‘about fifty species known, of all sizes down to one not 
‘So big asarat. Inthe Malay Islands the smaller kinds 
‘are often caught and tamed. They are extremely 
graceful and pretty pets. 

Kangaroos are sociable fellows; sometimes a hunter 
will come upon a dozen of them sitting up on their 
hind legs, and apparently holding council together, 
Probably discussing the weather and the state of the 
Srass, 

Unfortunately for their own comfort, they are very 
‘00d to eat, and their white teeth are in great de- 
mand among the dark-skinned natives for beads, so 
they are frequently hunted, and have need to put the 
baby in the bag, and jump their best. Sometimes they 
“are caught—in Australia—in nets. They are driven on 
‘to them, and while entangled are killed with clubs. 

They have another way of dealing with hunting 
dogs besides striking with their tails. If there is water 





near they go in up to the shoulders, and then, woe to 
the dog who dares to go near! The Kangaroo will 
seize him and hold him under water till he drowns. 

Kangaroos live in the woods, and one kind, the Tree 
Kangaroo, even lives in the trees and eats leaves and 
fruit. 

One little fellow, belonging to the family, is called 
the Jerboa Kangaroo. Heis aboutas large as a rabbit, 
and very pretty. He leaps over the ground like his 
bigger relations, and makes a funny house for himself. 
Hunting up a little hollow among the grass, he builds 
a roof of grass and leaves which looks much like the 
grass around it. Most people would pass the little 
house twenty times a day and never see it. 

When the cunning little fellow can’t find grass near 
by that is long enough, he goes off till he finds some, 
and proceeds to cut down as much as he wants. He 
then rolls his tail around it so as to make it into a bun- 
dle—or bale perhaps I ought to say—and hops away to 
his nest with the load. 

When the house is done, and the babies in it, the 
mother is very careful to close the door, when she goes 
out, by drawing a wisp of grass before it. These little 
babies, you see, have no nice fur bag to ride in. 








PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL QUESTIONS. 
All of which may be answered by a single word. 
a @ woman spread over a well’s mouth and placed corn 


hat destruction has not. 
What a > op was bidden to put es his upper lip. 
That which precious stones were to the king of Tyrus. 
The veil wherewith Aaron and his sons covered the == Le 
testimony. ISAB 
Worp CHANGES. 


Syncopate a sovereign, and leave a value; decapitate on, 
and leave a plant; again, and leave to freeze. Luv D. 
A MATHEMATICAL ENIGMA. 
33 letters. 


30, * 21, 3, 18, 14, transplanted the sciences from Egypt to 
Greece. 


= ws astronomer. 
5, 24, 14, is 
25, 27, 8, 10, 
s is in na 
, 9, 12, is what 30, 7, 1 S18, and 23, B1, 4, 17, 25, are. 

1, 16, 8, 28, is one of the planets. 

The whole is a per ae of geometry. 

JosEPH D. HERRON. 
A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals are the names of two celebrated Scot- 

tish poets. 


To propel a boat. 
A musical entertainment. 


Me 


ber. 
An instrument for measuring. 
Apart usi 

n music. 
An acid. 


A kind of m. 
A fru 7 


it. 
Deposit in chimneys. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Early Summer Flowers. 
O, I can me ing well. 
Mull mine 
Abroad later. 
Ye will only plod. SALLY W. 


A Worp SQUARE FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 
My ous - what we all should do, 
d cooks the aostey © A 
My third will do to make a 
My fourth includes both che ‘nd tm. 
WHEELBARROW. 


ALLEGHENY. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 13. 


A Ta — A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, but 
the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” —PROV. xii: 

“ Remove not the old landmark, and enter not into the fields of 
the fatherless.”"-—PROV. xxili: 10. Vivo, GEM FITZPATRICK, Roy 
ee be sad Qnty, MOLLIE G. M. 


me “s ‘hatter. chatter, as I flow, 
To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go, 
ut I go on forever.” 
Vivo, Jos. D. HERRON, J. H. FIERY, ELOIS#, MOLLIEG. M., 
ROY MAITLAND, K, WILLIE GREY, BELL. 
Geoaraphical.—Chili i, Cu Italy, Ireland, Turkey, New 
Guinea Vivo, GEM wnel aes bay aly GREY 
Charade.—Razor-bill.—Vivo, GEM FITZPATRICK. 


Howrglass Puzzle. ar 


elfiShness 
.-SensEless 
SheLves 
SaFes 
s8 Is 
8 
SHY 
SaNas 
SchBmes 
Satistfrties 
Cet 2° te 2 aes 8 
Vivo, GEM FITZPATRICK. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OT Reavy To Diz.—The following is no fabrica- 

tion of an irreverent secular journal, but from the orth- 

odox Memphis Presbyterian : Traveling in his buggy alone, not 
long ago, in going to one of his appointments, one of our good 
brethren in the Presbytery of Memphis overtook a “ foot-pad” 
with his carpet bag in his hand. The roads were muddy, and 
he was just at the time about entering a miry bottom. With 
the politeness for which he is noted, he asked the pedestrian 
—an entire stranger—if he would not take a seat in his buggy 
until, at least, they had crossed the mud and the mire. The 
invitation was pted, and the conversation for a time was 
free and easy, about things ordinary and general. Presently, 
however, the good brother, with a view to make the conver- 
sation profitable, asked the stranger if he was ready to die. 
Not knowing the character of the person who had invited 
him to a seat with him, and misapprehending his meaning and 
suspecting foul play, he waited not.to reply, but sprang 
from the buggy immediately, and ran for life through slush 
and water. The clerical brother, wishing to assure the 
stranger that he meant ne harm, called to him at the top of 
his voice, to stop! But this only hastened his speed, and like 
a scared hare, he ran until beyond hearing and sight. In his 
hasty flight he left his carpet sack, which our brother now has 
int his possession, being the richer for his faithfulness by the 








addition of a coarse shirt, a of thread users, 
a little “*’backer.”’ wen ee _ 
An AWKWARD SrTUATION.—A story is told at the ex- 
pense of a distinguished theological professor at Andover, 
whose usually retentive memory is occasionally a little treach- 
erous On proper names. While visiting a neighboring city, 
some time since, as he stood upon the depot platform waiting 
for a train, a gentleman stepped up, accosted the professor, 
shook hands warmly, and began numerous inquiries in re- 
gard to members of his family and the good friends living in 
A. The professor was puzzled; the face of his cordial friend 
was quite familiar, and he was evidently no stranger to him- 
self or family, but to recall his name was beyond any effort 
of memory. The professor joined in a lively conversation, 
disliking to make the awkward inquiry, and hoping for some 
chance word to reveal the name of his friend. But it came 
not, and as the conversation went on, the ignorance became 
more and more embarrassing. At last a happy thought came 
to the professor; he would get it without asking. So with an 
indifferent air he asked, “ Let me see, I forget just how you 
spell yourname!” But alas for the expedient! With a curi- 
ous smile, his friend replied, “ Well, usually, I spell it: 
J-o-n-e-s!” Just at that moment the professor remembered 
the necessity of going to the waiting-room to look after his 
traveling bag. The inability to spell ‘‘ Jones” or the sugges- 
tion that there was more than one way of spelling it, betrayed 
something, certainly, and the professor saw it. 


—Frederic Douglass has said some good things to his 
colored brethren in Louisville, Ky.—good for people of any 
color, in any climate,in any community. Here is a sample: 


-“When I ran away and came North, I worked for nine dol- 


lars a month and saved money. For twenty-five years, or 
nearly so, I worked for $400 per year, and I saved money, and 
every man in this country who is a man can save money if 
he will. But he will not save it by walking the streets and 
smoking cigars. He will not save it by playing billiards on 
one of your back streets. I dislike a miser, yet a miser is 
more respectable than a spendthrift. It is not necessary that 
every black man should become a rich man, but we must have 
a representative class at any rate. There must be an actual 
number of representatives of intelligent and wealthy men.” 


—Richard A. Proctor of London, the eminent astron- 
omer, will arrive in this country the last of September. Some 
of the subjects of his lectures to be delivered during his stay 
here are: ‘‘ The Sun,” “The Sun’s Inner Family of Plarets— 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth and Moon and Mars,” “‘ The Giant 
Planets—Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune,”’ “Comets and 
Meteors,” ‘‘ Wonders of the Star Depths,” ‘‘ The Moon.”* These 
will be illustrated by many beautifully painted pictures, lunar 
photographs and diagrams. 

—A Peoria boy in a vigorous chase after rats, re- 
cently, broke down a shelf in the cellar and immolated six 
jars of preserves. He gazed on the ruins without a sigh, 
caught and killed the rat, laid it among the debris, and daub- 
ing his faithful dog’s nose and legs with the fruit sent him up 
stairs while the boy hid in the coal shed. He heard feminine 
shrieks of dismay; he heard the wrathful objurgations of his 
‘sire; he heard the unsuspecting dog led into the back yard 
and shot, and spreading forth his hands said solemnly, ** An- 
other victim of circumstantial evidence.” 


—An experienced husband in Lafayette sent two 
switches home to his wife, from which she was to make a se- 
lection, but before doing it he changed the tags, putting the 
$25 on the $10 switch, and vice versa. After a critical exam- 
ination by herself and lady friends, her choice fell upon that 
labelled $25, and she decided to keep it, notwithstanding her 
husband’s plaintive protest that he could not afford to pay 
out more than $10 for such an article. 


—When Jones’s board bill was presented, he said that 
he did not have enough money to pay it, opening his wallet 
at the same time. His landlady seeing quite a number of 
bank notes, rather doubted his word, and inquired what de- 
nomination those bills were. ‘ Denomination?” said Jones. 
“Well, Idon’t know; but I guess they must be of the Uni- 
tarian denomination, for they are all ones.” 

—Fair play is everything. The authorities of Mad- 
ison, Wis., having enforced the Sunday laws against the saloon 
keepers, the latter have in turn appointed a committee to aid 
the mayor in enforcing the Sunday laws a,;ainst steambeats, 
stages, livery-stables, tobacco shops, and other Sunday- 
breaking institutions. The mayor has accepted their services, 
and lively times are now expected. 

—One of the saddest cases of poetry of which we 
have ever heard is that of a young lady in Missouri. A short 
time ago she found it impossible either to eat or sleep, and 
for ten days remained in that unpleasant'state. Strange te 
say, the moment she was attacked she began to speak in 
rhyme. Every sentence uttered by those afflicted lips was 
rich with sweetest melody and measure. Ordinary affairs she 
turned into extraordinary verse—for instance: “* Dearest ma, 
list to your daughter. Give her, O give, a drink of waughter:’’ 
andsoon. These charming rhymes were made with no sort 
of effort at all, but just tumbled out, as it were, with startling 
rapidity and precision. Some of them, we are told, were ex- 
tremely beautiful. Alarmed by so dreadful an iliness, all the 
nearest physicians were summoned by her heart-broken pa- 
rents; each prescribed a different opiate, and by this means 
poetry was conquered; she slept—her life was saved. Less 
serious cases of this fearful disease have been known—none 
before so persistent and absorbing as this. 


—A dissipated but wealthy citizen of Cincinnati, 
while too full of spirits, saw a flag hanging out of an enlist- 
ment office and went in to see what day was celebrated. See- 
ing a number of men in uniform sitting around he was con- 
vinced that the liberty of his country was in danger, and at 
once enrolled his name among the recruits. When he became 
sober he discovered that he could not make a joke of the 
affair, and his father, mother, and wife, who are greatly 
alarmed at his prospects, will use every exertion to get him 
discharged—a thing the War Department only does for 
oe cause.”” 

—It is told ina few words. Doctor Gruwel of Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, possessed a barn; also a small boy, Joshua; also, 
a box of matches lying on the table in his office. From the 
fact that Joshua took the matches to the barn, Dr. Gruwel of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, has now neither a barn, a match, nor a 
Joshua. 

—A female minister out West kisses the bridegroom 
when she marries a couple, 
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The. Church. 


HOME. 


That was rather hazardous on the part of the Meth- 

« Odists of Marquette, Miche—building a thirty thousand dollar 

- church, not knowing where twenty thousand of it was to 

» come from. But they held a modern Methodist Collection- 

Sitting, and after striving mightily, with the help of a bishop 
and a wealthy layman or two, the needed money was raised. 











The Seneca Falls Congregational Society have intro- 
duced what they call the “Church Fund Family Box”’ into 
the congregation, as the instrument for the collection of its 
funds. Pew rents and subscriptions are discardcd and each 
family is to be provided with a box in which its weekly offer- 
ing (agreed to beforehand) is to ke deposited. It appears to 
be another form of the envelope system. 





A correspondent of the Pacific who has been travel- 


. ing in Oregon and Washington Territory has met with various 
experiences. In one village of twenty enterprising families 
he found that thera had not been five sermons preached in 
three years, which, as near as he could learn, was not through 
any aversion on their part to hear preaching so much as that 
few or none, ‘‘apt, adapted to teach,” in the Bible sense, had 
been sent them. Here is a hint to the frontier preacher. 





Columbian University, Washington, D.C., is a Baptist 
institution which has been kept in the background for many 
years by financial embarrassments. It is now coming to the 
front. Congress has given it enlarged and valuable privileges, 
and Mr. Corcoran, the wealthy banker, himself an Episcopa- 
lian, has promised it $200,000 if $100,000 additional is raised be- 
fore January, 1875. Half of this sum has been pledged already, 
and the National Baptist says it is a little remarkable that 
it nearly all comes from men who are not Baptists. 





A call for ten more missionaries comes from Chili, 
‘svhere is established now the only Protestant mission on the 
Pacific coast of South America. The Rev. Dr. Trumbull, who 
went out to Valparaiso from Connecticut some thirty years 
-ago, writes back to the Presbyterian Board which sustains 
: the mission, that it can’t afford to carry on a small war there. 
The pioneer and most difficult work is already done. It has 
required years to break through the thick crust of prejudice 
and intolerance, and to obtain the perfect freedom now en- 
.jJoyed by the mission in Chili, and the grand opportunity thus 
offered appeals to friends of missions at home. 





Four students of the Columbia Theological Seminary, 
'. South Carolina, remaining in town during their vacation, 
resolved to keep up the Wednesday evening prayer- 
meeting. The first night they met in one of the Seminary 
rooms and interceded for an outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
upon the community, which for years had not had a revival 
' of religion. The young men of the place were invited, and 
that prayer-meeting now draws in, as regular attendants, 
many whe scoffed at religion, and has had the effect of in- 
creasing the attendance upon divine worship in all the Co- 
iumbia churches. All denominations have joined in the meet- 

« ing and felt its influence. 





Owing to local rivalries the proposed Central Uni- 
' versity of Kentucky, which the Southern Presbyterians hoped 
' to establish without delay in that State, and for the benefit 
' Of which many generous subscriptions had poured in, bids 
fair to be a failure. It was voted originally to locate the in- 
- stitution at Anchorage, near Louisville; but that action was 
reconsidered, and the ill-feeling and jealousy arising there- 
from have combined to defeat the whole project for the pres- 
ent. Whether this ought to be a matter of regret or not may 
‘be questioned; but is it not the true policy of the South, as 
well as of other sections, to support good existing institutions 

' Defore founding new ones? 





Mention has been made before this of the new En- 
» glish colony which is settling at Yeovil, Minn., with Rev. Geo. 
‘Rogers at its head. One of their first moves was to build a 
: church, and we learn now that it has been organized, and, 
furthermore, that the Minnesota Congregational Council 
** recognized ” it on the 14th ult. The occasion had its own 
- peculiar interest. The English people, numbering seventy- 
: five, greeted the Council with a bountifully-spread table in the 
freight depot, and then adjourned to the chapel where the 
»mew Union Church of thirty members was duly weicomed into 
«the American circle of congregations. Mr. Rogers remains 
the pastor of the colonists, just as he was the pastor of many 
‘of them at their old homes in Yeovil, England. 





Methuselah and his advanced age put the editor (we 
“presume) of the National Baptist in a mood for reflection. 
If the patriarchs lived so long, they were also very long in 
saccomplishing the mission of their lives. “The reservo‘r of 
life that with us gushes in a full stream, with them dribbled 
‘slowly away. One day with us compasses more sensations, 
more life, than one of their years. We moralize, and, per- 
haps, mourn over the brevity of life; but he who lives 
worthily through fifty years, has enjoyed more, experienced 
more, than the patriarch, who, in his tenth century, saw the 
sun declining, and was filled with amazement and grief over 
the shortness and emptiness of existence. Let us thank God 
that it is ours to live in the nineteenth century.” 





A Missionary Convention is to be held in the First 
‘Church at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 10th and 11th of this month, 
in the interest of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church. While it will not be so generally attended 
as the meeting of the American Board, it will doubtless prove 
a very interesting occasion, and draw many good people from 
Northern Ohio to its sessions. They will be repaid for going, 

_ as it is announced that the Rev. Dr. Matteo Prochet, delegate 
from the Waldensian Synod, Italy, the Rev. Samuel Jessup, 

. of the Syrian Mission, and other missicnaries, have promised 
to be present and address the Convention. The Woman’s 
Missionary Society, of the Presbytery of Cleveland, will also 
meet at the same time. All who wish to enjoy a day or two’s 
inspiration will attend this Convention, and if they a:so desire 
physical accommodation while in Cleveland, they must apply 
immediately to F. C. Keith, Esq., 235 Superior street. 





Rev. Dr. John Todd follows Drs. Storrs and Spring 
to the grave. He died at ‘his home in Pittsfield, on Sunday, 
August &th, after a long illness, from which there was prom- 
ise at one time that he would recover. Dr. Todd was born at 
Rutland, Vt., in 1800, graduated at Yale at the age of twenty- 
two (class of 1822), and prepared for the ministry at Andover. 
He was settled first at Northampton, Mass., in 1836, was called 
to the First Congregational Church of Philadelphia, and in 
1842 became pastor of the First Church in Pittsfield. As an 
author the deceased was widely known abroad as well as in 
this couutry. His Lectures to Children, Student’s Manual, 
which had an immense sale, Index Rerum, etc., are among his 
more familiar works. The doctor was an eminently useful 
man, and contributed more than the average human measure 
of instruction and profit to his fellow-creatures. 





Now that the Roman Catholics are moving to draw 
the Southern freedmen into their fold, the question is sug- 
gested, What is being done to counteract their influence? 
This is a matter for each denomination to pay attention to 
through their separate organizations, missionary and other- 
wise, in the South. In this connection, the Florida Baptist 
gives some facts of considerable interest. The colored Bap- 
tist communicants of Florida number some seven or eight 
thousand, gathered in about fifty churches. One of these, 
that at Tallahassee, has over fourteen hundred members. 
They reject in toto the “‘ new Gospel” which some other col- 
ored churches preach so zealously, and discard shoutings, won- 
derful dreams, etc., from their services and forms of religious 
expression. Their ministers, as a rule, keep to the pure Word 
of God, and work in their legitimate sphere. Now, says the 
Bantist, if the colored congregations of Florida resist super- 
stitions among themselves, they are all the more capable of 
resisting what the Church of Rome may offer; and the infer- 
ence is drawn that the best channel for meeting Romanism 
in the South among the freedmen is through the Beptist 
Church. The plain, colored Baptist preacher, it says, with 
his Testament in his hand, would be more than a match for 
the gorgeously-robed priests of a religion which has very 
little of the true Gospel in its creed. But if all the colored 
preachers are trained up to the Baptists’ standard, wili they 
not also be effective in their work? 








FOREIGN. 


One of the comments the London Times passes on 
the English Wesleyans, who have within a century grown up 
to be an effective Christian sect in the kingdom, is as signifi- 
cant asitistrue. ‘What must strike everybody capable of 
an impression,” it says, “is that Wesleyanism is just the sort 
of thipg we wanted inside the National Church, instead of 
letting it grow up outside. In fact, there is just as much 
need of the Church of John Wesley in this present year, as 
there was of John Wesley himself near a century and a half 
since.” 


According to Prof. Seelye, of Amherst, who had an 
excellent opportunity to observe the Brahmo Somaj move- 
ment while he was in India, that new faith is making little 
headway among even the educated Hindoos. Chunder Sen’s 
professed followers number hardly a thousand among the 
two hundred millions of India. While the Brahmo Somaj has 
nominally, at least, broken with idolatry, it offers no cardi- 
nal doctrine that proves satisfactory. It accepts no objective 
authority in religious matters, regarding Jesus, Mohammed, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, and other religious teachers as alike 
worthy of veneration, leaving each individual to accept or 
reject what he pleases in their writings and precepts. This 
principle seems not to have impressed itself upon the Hin- 
doos in general, and is not likely to modify their faith or life 
as a people, 








By the consecration of Dr. Reinkens as the First 
Bishop of the “ Old Catholics” in Germany, that body founds 
itself formally as a distinct church, anti-Papal and reforma- 
tory in character. The ceremony was observed at Rotterdam 
early last month, the act of consecration being performed by 
the Dutch Bishop of Deventer. While the services were 
carried out in detail according to the Roman form, there was 
no oath of obedience to the Pope, no acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of the chair of St. Peter, and “no transmission of 
the Pallium from Rome,” nor was there any use of the holy 
water. Dr. Reinkens, now vested with episcopal authority, 
has the work of consolidating and extending the “ Alt 
Katholiks” of Germany, and his course will be watched with 
profound interest. 





The British exploring party in Palestine continues 
to meet with gratifying success, so far as physical discoveries 
are concerned. Of the six thousand six hundred square miles 
to be surveyed, eighteen hundred have been gone over, and 
within this space, Jimmath-Serah, the birthplace of Joshua, 
has been identified at Tibney; and plans have been made of 
Joshua’s tomb which was shown in the days of Jerome. Mo- 
din has been mapped and sketched, and plans made of the 
tombs of the Maceabees. Athlit bas been surveyed for the 
first time, and the temple at Ceesarea has been identified. In 
addition, an unknown Jewish town has been discovered; 


Ecbatana (probably) located; groups of tombs, ancient con-— 


vents, etc., found, and many ruins examined. Thus far, over 
five hundred towns have been visited by the party, and every 
detail in connection with them noted. 





And now the “ baldachino”’ is a thorn in the side of 
the English Church, the identical baldachino that is a marked 
feature in Roman Catholic Cathedrals, forming the canopy or 
throne over the communion-table. It symbolizes the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence, and those insatiate Ritualists 
within the national Establishment want one, that is, as they 
are represented in the instance of the vicar and churchward- 
ens of the parish of St. Barnabas, Pimlico. As in most other 
cases, a part of the parishioners are up itl arms against the 
threatened innovation. The matter is before Dr. Tristram, 
Chancellor of London, on the question of granting a license 
to allow the introduction of one of the above-mentioned con- 
trivances, and his opinion is not yet announced. Well may 
the Times say, in an article on this bold move, that “if a bal- 
dachino can be erected over Church of England communion- 
tables, every distinctive mark ox Protestantism may as well 
be surrendered.” 


Dr. Pressensé and his colleagues have so far pro- 
gressed with their scheme of a school of theological science 








in the students’ quarter of Paris, that they announce its open- 
ing on the first of December next. Its object is to train mins 
isters for the Free Protestant Churches of France, and the 
standpoint of the movement is indicated in such passages of 
their prospectus as this: “ We take our stand on the ground 
of a positive faith in a resokution which is the combined re- 
sult of apostolic testimony. Ecclesiastical problems will not 
form part of the instruction. We do not seek to found anew 
faculty of theology, but our desire is -to offer solid and thor- 
ough theological instruction, which shall beso far comple- 
mentary of that given in the Faculties, that it will be specially 
directed to the application of theology to the problems of the 
present day.” Several eminent names are in the list of leo- 


turers, and the prospects of the schoo] are not unfavorable. 





Rarely has private benevolence expressed itself so 
munificently as in the case of a Scotch iron-master, Mr. James 
Baird, of Auchmeddin, who has just paid over to a body of 
trustees the sum of two million, five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, to be applied for religious purposes in connection with 
the established Church of Scotland. The liberal donor has 
been deeply impressed with the extent to which spiritual des- 
titution prevails among the poor and working population of 
Scotland, owing, he believes, in great measure to the want of 
properly organized and endowed territorial work. He con- 
siders, also, that there is an apparent tendency to a departure 
from the truth and to an exclusion of religion in the teaching 
of the young which cannot well be met by public methods. 
Private charities, in his opinion, can be the most effectual in 
this field. Mr. Baird’s “ Trust’’ deed provides for the distri- 
bution of the gift either in aid of church organization or in 
supplying new means to meet the evils complained of. The 
terms of the trust are also such that there can be littie waste 
or futile expenditure. 





The pilgrimage mania increases among the faithful 
in Europe, and the Pope himself has been carried away with 
the general enthusiasm. In reply to an address sent by a num- 
ber of the deputies of the French Assembly, he said: “I have 
never doubted that the sun of justice would rise for France. 
The Virgin Mary is re-establishing a kingdom for herself in 
France. The pilgrimages are a spectacle worthy of angels 
and of men!”” The English Catholics have caught the fever, 
and are proposing a pious excursion to Paray-le-Monial, 
where they are to worship the French peasant-girl to whom 
they believe Jesus Christ really appeared, as she declares. 
This party is to be headed by a duke and a lord, and several 
of the English newspapers are somewhat astonished to find 
that such distinguished personages should really accept the 
truth of the miraculous apparition. But so long as their 
archbishop believes it, they are bound to believe it, which 
puts an end to any question in the matter. In Holland, also, 
thousands of Roman Catholic zealots make Brielle their des- 
tination, to get the benefit of an old well, which is curing in- 
curable cases. Will the epidemic reach this country? 





If the English clergy and the laboring classes have 
been alienated from each other in times past, as the Laborers’ 
Union Chronicle alleges, a sufficient reason is given for the 
fact. This paper claims that while twenty-five years ago the 
House of Commons was prepared to furnish education to 
every child in the land, the bishops and clergy opposed the 
government proposal in the hope of making the schools sub- 
servient to the inculcation of Church of England doctrines. 
They succeeded in getting the education of the country en- 
trusted to themselves, and the result has been that a purely 
secular training has been denied the common people. A re- 
moter consequence has been to put the parson on the farmer’s 
and landlord’s side, by which the church, throughout the vil- 
lage populations, has won for itself the character quite the 
reverse of being the poor man’s friend. ‘“* The error has been,” 
says the Chronicle, * that the clergy have misunderstood their 
mission and have read Christianity backwards—have labored 
for the present salvation of their own order, but only for the 
future salvation of the poor.” Thisis rather astinging charge, 
but it has to be considered in the great educational problem 
England is endeavoring to solve. She must sooner or hater 
accept the principle of non-sectarian schools. 


The Week. 


[From Tuesday, Aug. 26, to Monday, Sept. 1.] 


Belfast, Maine, followed in the footsteps of the two 
Portlands on the 2&th ultimo. The fire started in some rub- 
bish on the wharves, swept along the river and back into the 
central portion, until near an eighth part of the city was 
burned over. The loss was under rather.than over $500,000, 
but some 300 persons were thrown out of employment, and 
the insurance foots up only about $125,000. 

















Mr. L. 8S. Huntington, of the Canadian Parliament, 
the prime mover in favor of a Pacific Railway investigation, 
has astonished the Royal Commission by refusing to appear 
as a witness, or to furnish any information in the premises. 
He says that he supposed the affair was to be investigated by 
a Special Parliamentary Committee, and as for such an infe- 
rior authority as a Royal Commission, he will none of it. 





Can it be that the fame of the Shah’s welcome in 
England has spread to other Eastern potentates and set them 
to negotiating for excursion tickets to London? Here we 
have the Sultan of Zanzibar going to England, and hoping, 
doubless, for the luxurious quarters lately occupied by his 
brother of Persia. This potentate, one would think, might 
naturally feel some irritation at the mention of England, see- 
ing that he has lately signed a rather humiliating treaty, being 
impelled thereto by the presence of a British ambassador and 
sundry British iron-clads. 





The American—we regret our inability to recall his 
name—who started the project of erecting at Stratford-on- 
Avon an American memorial of Shakespeare has raised the 
necessary funds, and it is understood that the memorial will 
be in the shape of a stained glass window, to be placed in the 
famous church next the poet’s monument. The design 
illustrate the “Seven Ages,” which gave Leslie the hint for 
one of his most notable pictures, these being rendered appro- 
priate for a church window by being taken from scriptural 
incidents, We are not as yet enlightened concerning the inv 
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A terrible gale occurred along the coast of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick on Sunday-of last week. Cape 
Breton seems to have received the heaviest force of the 
storm. The wind was accompanied by a tidal wave of such 
heightand power that a great number, probably as many as 
two or three hundred fishing and coasting vessels were 
wrecked, and an unknown number of lives were lost. Build- 
ings, too, were damaged or destroyed by the combined force 
of wind and sea. Many American fishermen are among the 
sufferers. 


“Qld Probabilities,” otherwise Brevet Brigadier- 
General Albert J. Myer, Colonel and Chief Signal Officer 
U.S.A., has gone to Vienna in order to consult the heads of 
European meteorological bureaus as to the practicability of 
establishing a reciprocity treaty in the matter of weather re- 
ports. We believe that General Myer has been very kindly 
dealt with by foreign scientists in their reviews of his work, 
for, having had a whole continent to experiment upon, his 
conclusions have been far more valuable than any which the 
cramped systems of Europe have reached. A complete sys- 
tem of meteorological observations extending around the 
world would easily pay for iteelf, and we hope that General 
Myer’s mission will be successful. 


The Daily Graphic announced on Saturday that, un- 
tess some unforeseen event occurs to render the departure 
impossible, the balloon will start on its transatlantic voyage 
on Wednesday, September 16th, from the Capitoline grounds, 
Broeklyn. The grounds will be open to visitors on Saturday, 
September 6th, and until the day of sailing. Probably the 
chances are against a punctual departure, for there are so 
many contingencies of weather and gas and machinery to be 
considered that it will be a wonder if no delay occurs. Nev- 
ertheless the managers give it as their honest opinion that 
on the 10th instant the voyagers will be off. The crew will 
eonsist of four men—namely, Messrs. Wise and Donaldson, 
aeronauts; Mr. Lunt, a navigator; and a Graphic reporter. 











We are not positive as to the number of persons who 
have confessed their guilt in the matter of the Nathan mur- 
der. Certainly three or four have done so, and now there 
comes another, who claims not only to have been concerned 
in the murder, but announces himself as a relative of Wash- 
ington Irving, formerly resident at Irvington. The man 
made his confession to the mate of a British ship which 
brought him to San Francisco, where he is now lodged in jail 
awaiting the action of the authorities. He tells the story of 
the crime much as he might do if he had gained all his knowl- 
edge from newspaper reports, and we understand that the 
police here believe that the man is a New York thief, who 
has hit upon this confession as likely to secure him a free 
ride across the continent, with speedy acquittal on reaching 
this city. 


In Ohio the Republicans have had a State Conven- 
tion. So have the colored voters, and these last begin to 
threaten a dissolution of partnership with the Republicans 
unless a more satisfactory division of spoils is made in con- 
sideration of their votes, and unless they are better treated 
in hotels and public conveyances and the like. They demand, 
moreover, the passage of a Civil Rights Bill. This last is all 
well enough; but is it not sad to see how quickly these newly 
enfranchised citizens have learned the politician’s code, and 
demand offices as the price of their votes? Optimists will, 
perhaps, assume that the wish for office is merely a desire for 
fair representation, but we fear that, in this regard as in 
most others, professional politicians will be the same the 
country over, “irrespective of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” These professionals, by the way, are 
beginning to whisper at street corners, preparatory to pro- 
claiming the same upon the house-tops, that the country has 
passed beyond the time when fair popular elections are either 
possible or desirable. The thing is to be managed hereafter 
ona different basis, which recognizes politics as a business 
whereby money is to be made by the “ins’’ according to a 
recognized set of rules. The “ outs” will get along as they 
can, living upon the rich men of their party until their turn 
comes. The rest of us can then attend to our own affairs 
without bothering our heads with questions of state. 








A few days since, as the steamer City of Limerick 
was working her way up the North River and into her dock, 
the pilot who was in charge succeeded in running her full 
against the bulkhead of Pier No.1. The result was some- 
what disastrous to the bulkhead, for such was the force of the 
blow that the heavy granite blocks were forced several feet 
into the filling, and some of them were broken. This is one 
of the new piers which are being built after General McClel- 
lan’s plans, and there has been a great outcry about the weak- 
ness of the masonry. It has been pointed out, however, by 
the engineers that the bulkhead which received the blow is 
not intended to be as strong as the main pier, being filled in 
with sand instead of concrete. It is computed, by a simple 
calculation, the “ displacement” of the ship and her velocity 
being taken into the account, that the force with which she 
struck the bulkhead was equal to the blow which a weight of 
nearly five and a half million pounds would strike in falling 
one foot. The effect of such a blow on the main pier would 
have been scarcely noticeable. iIt is not clear why the bulk- 
head should not be strong enough to resist any blow which 
can possibly be dealt by a vessel, and as the place struck by 
the City of Limerick was peculiarly exposed to. such accidents 
as well as to the full force of the waves, the engineers’ ex- 
planations are not over satisfactory. The pilot’s carelessness 
has been very severely condemned, and it is certain that our 
pilots want looking after. This pilot says that he was not 
drunk, and that the engineer went ahead ‘in response to the 
signal to “‘ back.”” There seems to have been a little confusion 
in somebody’s head. 


Breoklyn has ancther heavy defalcation, the perpe- 
trator being the Deputy City Treasurer, M. T. Rodman. The 
manner of operating seems to have been aboutas follows: The 
different departments of the City Government were accus- 
tomed to pay over, daily, or at stated intervals, such sums as 
were regéived from assessments, taxes, etc., receipts in due 
form being given. The Treasurer, or his representative, 
decided in what banks the funds thus received should be de- 
posited, and each bank was charged with the amount in the 





. Gity’sledger. It so happened that during the week before its L 


failure, the Brooklyn Trust Company received in this manner 
nearly $600,000. It seems, however, that Deputy Rodman, 
whose office it was personally to make these deposits, was an 
officer of the Trust Company. Accordingly, he would enter 
in the city’s books the full amount to be deposited, and 
would then start for the Trust Company, where he would 
enter a smaller amount, and pocket the difference. It was a 
very clumsy way of stealing, for a comparison of the books 
would at any time expose the fraud. This comparison was 
not made until the time of the Mills defalcation, and “ influ- 
ence” of one kind or another has kept the matter quiet until 
now, and perhaps the concealment would have lasted longer, 
had not a new president entered upon his duties at the Trust 
Company, and discovered at once a diserepancy ef more than 
$200,000. The announcement of this discovery created a panic 
among the interested office-holders, and some ineffectual 
efforts were made to stifle farther developments. Rodman 
was, however, finally arrested, and now awaits examination. 
Meanwhile, Brooklyn banks having accounts with the city 
are overhauling their books with some anxiety. 





Trustworthy accounts of the distribution of prizes 
at the Vienna Exposition, indicate that the exhibitors are not 
very well pleased thereat. It was notto be expected that the 
unsuccessful ones would evince much pleasure, but there 
really seems to be some ground for complaint. The American 
prizes are, of course, most interesting to our readers. Only 
eight of the four hundred and twelve Diplomas of Honor 
(the highest awards) have been given to Americans. Four of 
these are for “ Education.” The Smithsonian receives one, 
the National Bureau of Education another, the State of 
Massachusetts a third, and the City of Boston a fourth. The 
other four are awarded as follows: Samuel 8. White, of 
Philadelphia, for dental instruments and artificial teeth; 
Walter A. Wood, Hoosac Falls, N. Y.; mowing and reaping 
machines; William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, puddling fur- 
nace and tools; and Corliss, New York, for steam-engines. 
The Medal of Progress, being next in the order of value, is 
given to about fifty Americans, including some of our best 
sewing-machine makers. This is not very gratifying, as our 
machines are, by all odds, the best in the world, and to be 
classed with clumsy European imitations is not satisfactory 
to interested parties. A large number of other Medals for 
Merit, Good Taste, and sundry other qualifications which are 
variously translated from the German into rather incompre- 
hensible American, were also awarded, but those, it would 
seem, are distributed with so lavish a hand that they confer 
about as much distinction as attached to the holder of a 
brevet commission just after the close of the rebellion. Asa 
nation, however, we have no reason to be especially dissatis- 
fied, for the rest of the world is grumbling quite as much as 
we are. 





Nominally, political interest centers in Massachu- 
setts. Really it centers in Gen. Butler, and the solicitude 
with which the community watches his chances for nomina- 
tion and election must be quite gratifying to him. Since we 
last referred to this matter, the call for the State Convention 
has issued, affairs being so adjusted that some fifty towns de- 
clared almost simultaneously for Butler; the Hamilton Hall 
address, written presumably by Judge Hoar, has appeared, 
and Gen. Butler has addressed his friends and enemies at 
Worcester. We need refer only to the address and the speech. 
The first was, in the main, eulogistic of Gov. Washburn, lay- 
ing some stress on the fact that it has always been customary 
to give a Massachusetts Governor the privilege of a third 
term, provided he had behaved himself reasonably well. In 
the address, Gen. Butler is not directly referred to, but 
Judge Hoar has overdone the matter a trifle in his speeches. 
To sneer at Butler’s New Orleans administration, as being only 
a bullying of women and children, and to refer in disparaging 
terms to the way in which he has more than once faced 
and cowed a New York mob is not the fair thing. Politics have 

,come to a poor pass if we must disparage the good acts of an 
objectionable candidate in order to defeat him. We think, 
however, that the General’s opponents recognize the fact that 
the “ back-pay steal”’ is their strong point. Butler was never 
at a loss to give as good as he received when it came to the 
exchange of compliments or the reverse, and he fally sus- 
tained his reputation at Worcester, giving his best attention 
to Judge Hoar, whom he called names and upon whom he 
perpetrated evil puns to his heart’s desire, The speech was 
perhaps rather boastful, but every one expected that, and we 
question whether many converts were made or repelled by 
the General’s diatribes. The Springfeld Republican is full of 
confidence regarding the campaign, is ready to support 
Washburn, but does not object to a better man if such an one 
can be found, and says that the Administration must be made 
to understand that Gen. Butler has distributed Government 
patronage in Massachusetts long enough, and that the re- 
spectable part of the community will not much longer sup- 
port the Administration and the Republican party and Butler 
altogether. 


The Yellowstone expedition encountered the In- 
dians soon after reaching the Musselshell River, and in such 
force that the advantage of having a strong escort became 
apparent at once. Indians had been watching the train for 
some days, when Gen. Custer with a squadron of cavalry 
and some Indian scouts was sent forward to reconnoiter. 
Having gone several miles from the train, a few Indians 
presented themselves and endeavored to tempt pursuit. 
Custer, however, suspected their intent, and remained with 
his eighty men in the shelter of a grove, where he was shortly 
attacked by a force of some 300 Indians, who nearly sur- 
rounded him and tried to stampede his horses. Amunition 
becoming scarce, Custer ordered a charge, whereupon the 
Indians fled. Four days later the expedition came upon a 
deserted Indian village with a fresh trail leading from it. 
Gen. Custer with 450 cavalrymen was sent to follow it up, and 
camped on the banks of the Yellowstone on the evening of 
August 10th. The Indians had, however, discovered his ad- 
vance, and attacked him early on the following morning, 
firing across the river and sending strong parties to flank 
him. This continued until Custer, as in the former instance, 
ordered a charge, when the Indians fled before the cavalry- 
men, and the wagon train with the rest of the escort came 
up in time to open on the savages across the river with ar- 
tillery. This ended the fight, during which Custer’s orderly 
(name not given) was killed, and Lieut. Braden, of the 7th 
Cavalry, and some twenty men were wounded. Custer and 
his Adjutant, Lieut. Ketchum, had their horses shot under 








them, and altogether it was quite a sharp engagement. Be- 





side those killed during the fight, Dr. Hansinger, a veterinary ” 
surgeon, and some stragglers were killed by scouts before - 
it was known that Indians were in the neighborhood. It 
is no more than fair to say that the Tribune anticipated the - 
official news of this engzgement by full forty-eight hours. 
The Yellowstone expedition reached Pompey’s Pillar on the 
15th of August, and Musselshell on the 19th. In this connec- 
tion we may note a rumor, which wholly lacks confirmation as 
yet, to the effect that Indians have attacked Fort Sill, a remote 
Texan post, overpowering the garrison, which consisted of 
several squadrons of the 4th Cavalry, and killing all the eceu- 
pants of the fort. The story is very improbable, and comes - 
from a source which is at least untrustworthy. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 








—It is said that Berlin is, from its bad drainage, the - 


worst city in Europe for the cholera, which has broken out 
there. 

—Erasmus is quoted, in a recent new Life, as making 
to be a Christian consist in laying hold on Christ in one’s « 
inmost heart, and showing forth his spirit in one’s life. 


—Mrs. Godfrey Clerk’s Historical Tales and Anec- 
dotes, from the Arabic, is warmly praised as exhibiting Arabic - 
character in a very interesting light. .It relates to the period 
of the early Caliphs. 

—Miss Swanwick is awarded the palm as a translator 
of Zschylus, as uniting the competent scholarship of her 
latest rivals with greater facility of English equivalent ex- 
pression and phraseology. 

—The one hundred and fifty-five pictures, engrav- 
ings and statues in the Hungarian department of the Vienna 
Exhibition, are said to promise a future for the arts of Hun- 
gary, which has also shown high musical genius. 


—Rome is deep in trouble with Brazil, a bishop there 
having undertaken to cut off Freemasons from the Church, 
and the Government resolutely resisting all such proceed- 
ings, and threatening to break off the yoke of Rome alto- 
gether. 

—The Spectator says that there is, it fears, only too 
much ground for the doctrine that, in the Anglo-Saxon race, 
despite its tried capacity for self-government, there is a taint, 
a latent disease, that in favoring conditions breaks out in 
pecuniary corruption. 

—Beer and the Bible—or the Licensed Victuallers 
and the Nonconformists—are said to be the chief enemies of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, the Educational! policy of which 
favors the Established Church, while the Permissive Bill 
bothers the sellers of strong drink. 


—Mr. James Baird, a rich ironmaster near Glasgow, 
has handed over to trustees $2,500,000 ‘‘ for religious purposes 
in connection with the Church of Scotland,”’ with. special 
reference to “‘ the godly up-bringing of the young,” and the 
relief of “ spiritual destitution.” 


—In Great Britain alone there are more than six 
thousand Wesleyan places of ‘worship, and about fourteen 
thousand ministers or local preachers, and there are said to 
be not less than twelve million persons receiving Methodist 
instruction in various parts of the world. 


—The first issue of the ‘Theological Translation 
Fund Library” is Vol. I. of Dr. Theodore Keim's moderately 
rationalistic History of Jesus. The volume discusses the 
sources of information for a life of Jesus, and sketches the 
general condition of the times in which Jesus appeared. 


—The Saturday Review concedes that the Ballot, 
which has been used thus far only in special elections, and 
will be widely employed, for the first time, in the next general 
election, has, up to the present time, operated less mis- 
chievously than might have been expected, and that it will. 
perhaps produce an incidental advantage in discouraging 
political agitation. 

+The Saturday Review says that a sermon is that 
kind of composition which would read equally well if the 
leaves on which it is written were unstitched, shuffled to- 
gether, and then read in the order into which they were 
thrown by chance, the parson’s wife having’ attended to 
the purely mechanical process of slight correction necessary - 
to get nominative case and verb together. 


—At Scotch elections candidates are usually made 
to undergo what is called “ hackling,” a name for the combing 
to which hemp is subjected to prepare it for manufacture. 
Mr. James Fitzjames Stephen has just passed the severest 
form of this ordeal at Dundee, where he, in vain, carried his 
smartness to a Scotch market. His book on Mill’s doctrine of 
Liberty, is said to have largely caused this savage reception 
and thorough repulse. ° 


—Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor of’ 
Bengal, advises the abolition of Juggernaut cars, on the- 
ground that the rulers of Bengal are Christians, half the peo- 
ple Mohammedans, and half the remainder aborigines, out- 
casts, Brahmins, and nothing in particular, while the Hindoos 
who nominally support the custom, have very little enthusi- 
asm for it, even if they are not, as many are, driven unwill- 
ingly to the car-dragging. 

—Sir W. Fergusson, the President of the British 
Medical Association, is sharply rebuked by the English jour- 
nals for declaring in a recent public address that there is of 
late an exaggerated and fantastic mania for pure water, and: 
that it does not so much matter whether people have their 
water pure or not. Nearly all English villages, it is said, have 
to put up with palpably polluted and poisonous stuff, and too. 
many people are contented to have it so, and now President 
Fergusson throws the weight of his great authority on the- 
side of dirt and disease. 


—Heine—no godly prophet—predicted that Germany 
and France would fight, and that France would be utterly put 
down; that the line of fortifications then built round Paris: 
by M. Thiers would draw there a great hostile army, and that 
they would crush the city like a contracting iron shroud ; and 
that the Communists would some day get the upper hand in 
Paris, would strike in a spirit of fiendish rage at the statues, 
the beautiful buildings, and other marks of civilization, and 
would throw down the Vendome Column in their hate of the- 
man who had made France the foe of every other people, and» 
would farther show their execration of the memory of° 
Napoleon, by taking his ashes from the Invalides and flinging - 
them into the Seine. The last only of these predictions re- 
mains unfulfilled to the letter. 
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MEN.* 


is possible to hold religion in a ms#lignant spirit. 


st 
I fo long as religion is understood to be an external sys- 
tem of ceremonies, laws, usages, ordinances; so long as it 
consists of a series of beliefs; so long as i‘ is an objective 
thing, embodied in usages and institutions, or in philosoph- 
ical creeds; so long as it appeals to the outward senses,—it is 
quite possible to cherish it at the same time with those feel- 
ings which belong to the bigoted partisan. 

Unfortunately, that which we have seen «mong the Jews, 
we have never ceased to see among men w’20 have held the 
great institutions of Christianity, or institi:tions that have 
purported to be Christian,—that they held them in rancor, 
pride, and selfishness, and defended them with bitterness. 
Christ was one who, “ being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God; but mae himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as 
a man, humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.’”” He wasa sufferer, who died 
for his enemies; who died imploring blessinys upon his per- 
secutors; whose mission to earth was good will and peace; 
who shed his own blood, but never a drop of the blood of 
another. He was the loving, atoning Saviour. And what 
has been the history of the Church that represented his 
disinterested suffering, the bounty of his Jove, and his benig- 
nity to his hating and hateful enemies? ‘Tlie long record of 
Church history has been a record almost unvarying of arro- 

gance, and pride, and violence, and persecution. Men have 
received the religion of Jesus Christ, just as the Jews re- 
ceived the religion of the Old Testament, tc hold it in carnal 
bonds with most malignant human passions 

Is the same spirit existing now which bsoke out in this 
tumult among the Jews? Do men hold religion in the same 
malignant way that they did? Is there the same jealousy in 
respect to the partition of the benefits of Christ that there 
was in respect to the diffusion of the knowledge of Jehovah? 
What has been the history of the sects? and what is to-day 
the feeling of the sects? Is the Roman Catholic Church un- 
willing that all the world shall have all the benefits of the 
mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ? Oh, no. The Roman 
Catholic Church stands saying to all the world, ‘Come into 
our Church, and under our regulations, and you shall have 
the Saviour. But you eannot have the Saviour outside of 
our Church. Come to us and you shall have him, but you 
cannot have him and leave us out.” 

Are the derivative churches, are the hierarchal churches, 
are the Protestant churches, in spirit, different from the Ro- 
man Catholics? Are good men, learned men, wise men, un- 
willing that Christ should be preached among the Gentiles— 
that is, among dissenters? Oh, no. Is the Episcopal Church 
unwilling that the truth of Jesus should be made known to 
outsiders? Oh,no. It is more than desirous that they should 
all have the bounty and the blessing that is in Christ; but 
then they must have it in the true Church. They must have 
it in the line of apostolicity. .... 

Well, let us take the great Calvinistic Presbyterian Church. 
May any one have Christ’s atoning mercy, and the hope of 
everlasting life? Yes, if he believes in the absolute soy- 
ereignty of God; in original sin, with enough of actual trans- 
gression added to it; in regeneration; in the efficacious 
compassion and suffering and death of Christ; in divine pen- 
alty; and in the eternity of future punishment. ‘“ Come into 
our creed,” says that church, “and you shall have the mercy 
and blessing of God.” “ Yes, but,” says a Unitarian to the 
Calvinist, “is not God my God?” “* What! your God? Yours? 
What is your belief? Do you believe as we do?” “No, I 
do noet.’”’ * Well, no man has a right to call himself a Chris- 
tian who does not believe in the fundamental doctrine. 
Come into our creed, and then God will be your God, and 
Christ will be your Christ ; but if you stay where you are, 
off from our ground, there is no God for you, and no Christ. 
What have you Gentiles to do with our Presbyterian God and 
Christ?’’ 

It is the Jewish state of mind over again. It is the same 
spirit whieh they manifested who shook their raiment, and 
threw dust in the air, and clenched their hands, and gnashed 
their teeth, aud cried out against Paul, and demanded that 
he should be torn to pieces. They were advocating Jehovah, 
standing up for God, taking care of religion; and every one 
of them would have said, ‘We desire that every human 
creature on earth should have the blessing of God, only he 
must come to us and get it; it will be presumptuous, auda- 
eious, awful, for him to hope for anything from God if he 
does not come to us.” 

What, then, is the truth? God, as he has taught both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, is God over all, blessed forever ; 
and all men, from the rising of the sun till the going down of 
the same have children’s rights in God as their Father. All 
men have a right to take part and lot in him, and to hope in 
him. This is the doctrine of the Bible; and I think it is the 
doctrine of a just, and right, and true Christian love. 

God is the God of every human being,no matter whether 
he worships in this temple or in that, in this attitude or in 
that; no matter whether he belongs to the true church, or a 
dissenting church, or no church at all; no matter whether he 
speaks the language of Zion or not. There is not a man in the 
world, whether he be rich or poor, high or low, good or bad, 
toward whom God’s feelings are not feelings of the utmost 
benignity and loving mercy. 

“Well, then, do I understand,” you will say, “ that an un- 
converted man is as good as a converted man?” No, I do not 
say that, atall. But if you were toask me, ‘Who owns the 
sun?” I should say, “‘ Nobody owns it; it belongs to theglobe, 
and everybody has a right to it.” 

Here are men that go down to the great deep, and do busi- 
ness upon its mighty waters ; they understand all the currents, 
all the obstructions, all the winds, all the signs in the heav- 
ens, and all the tokens on the earth; and they make long and 
successful voyages. But thére goes out on the ocean a man 
without compass, or chart, or experience, in a rickety boat: 
has he not a right to go out thus? Certainly: Has he the 
same chance of success that the men have who go out with 
experience, and all these other helps? Oh no, he has not the 
same chance; but he has the same right togo. . ... 

Two men are walking inagarden. One walks in the alleys, 
and everywhere sweet and pleasant shade falls upon him; the 
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fragrance of the orange greets him on every side; he enjoys 
aH the beauty of prodigal luxuriance; he is surrounded by 
blossoming flowers and ripening fruits; and to him itisa 
garden of grand delights. The other man lies drunk under 
the shade of a tree. There are the same fruits, the same 
flowers, the same fragrance for him that there is for the 
other man, only he is not in a condition to appropriate them. 
One goes out of the garden full of gladness, and laden with 
its treasures. The other has no more of the garden than if 
he had never seen it. It is the nature of the men, and not 
any partiality in the garden, that makes the difference. 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


PONTANEOUS or equivocal generation is the 
term applied to the alleged production of living 
beings without the pre-existence of germs of any kind, 
aud therefore without the pre-existence of parent or- 
ganisms. The question whether the production of life 
under such conditions is possible has been long and 
ably disputed. Many elaborate experiments have 
been made to prove that atmospheric air is absolutely 
necessary, and thatif the air be properly purified by 
passage through destructive chemical re-agents, no 
organisms will be produced. The results of all these 
experimental trials have hitherto proved more or less 
contradictory.° 

The facts upon which the theory of spontaneous 
generation rests are briefly stated as follows by Pro- 
fessor Nicholson, in his Manual of Zoology. If an ani- 
mal or vegetable substance be soaked in hot or cold 
water, so as to make an organic infusion, and if this 
infusion be exposed for a sufficient length of time to 
the air, the following series of changes is usually ob- 
served: 

1. At the end of a longer or shorter time, there forms 
upon the surface of the infusion a thin scum or pellicle, 
which, when examined microscopically, is found to 
consist of an incalculable number of extremely minute 
molecules. 

2. In the next stage, many of these molecules appear 
to have increased in size by endogenous division, till 
they form short staff-shaped filaments, called bacteria. 
These increase in length by the same process until long 
filamentous bodies are produced, which are termed 
vibriones. Both the bacteria and the vibriones now ex- 
hibit a vibratile or serpentine movement through the 
surrounding fluid. 

8. After a varying period, the bacteria and vibriones 
become motionless, and disintegrate so as to produce 
again a finely molecular pellicle. 

4, Little spherical bodies now appear (Monas Lens), 
each of which is provided with a vibratile cilium with 
which it moves actively through the infusion. 

5. Varied forms of ciliated infusoria, some of which 
possess a mouth, and are otherwise highly organized, 
make their appearance in the fluid. 

The advocates of spontaneous generation or “ heter- 
ogeny”’ affirm that these infusoria, which finally ap- 
pear in the infusion, are produced spontaneously out 
of the molecular pellicle, the molecules of which are 
also of spontaneous origin, and are not derived from 
any pre-existing germs. On the other hand, the oppo- 
nents of the theory, or “‘ panspermists,”’ allege that the 
production of bacteria, vibriones, monads and infusoria, 
in organic infusions, is due simply to the fact that the 
atmosphere, and probably the fluid itself, is charged 
with innumerable germs—too minute, perhaps, to be 
always detectable by the microscope—which, obtain- 
ing access to the fluid, and finding there favorable 
conditions, are developed inte living beings. 

Recent experiments, especially those of Dr. H. 
Charlton Bastian, have established some new facts as 
to the possibility of heterogeny; but the question is, 
nevertheless, far from settled. Pasteur, who has ex- 
tensively occupied himself with these investigations, 
found at last that the germs of these animalcule could, 
under certain circumstances, resist a temperature of 
212° Fahr., as he obtained bacteria from solutions 
which had been previously boiled and afterwards 
came only in contact with air which had been dried 
and purified by passing it through red-hot pumice- 
stone. The experiments of Dr. Bastian, which were 
commenced in 1869, had for their object the solution 
of the question whether life can be produced in a 
vacuum. In the preparation of the following account 
of these interesting researches we are much indebted 
to a recent article in the Scientific American. Dr. 
Bastian experimented with various fluids; especially 
with infusions of hay and turnips. He placed them in 
ene-ounce flasks, having narrow, drawn-out necks, 
and heated them until they commenced to boil over, 
so as to be sure that all air was expelled. Then he 
kept them boiling for from a quarter to half an hour, 
while the steam was escaping with some force. The 
neck was then sealed up by melting the glass with a 
blow-pipe flame, while at the same time the heat was 
withdrawn. In this way he produced, after some 
practice, a nearly perfect vacuum, air being excluded, 
and only vapor of water present. The proof of this 
was that the water-hammer effect was quite obvious; 
that is to say, the water could be made to fall with a 
shock from one end of the tube to the other, without 
passing an atmospheric bubble, as is the case where 
air is present. The development of bacteria and other 
minute organisms was exhibited just as weil under 
these circumstances as under ordinary circumstances 
when air had free access. The time required for this 




















phenomenon varied from a few hours to several days.. 
Even when the flasks, after being closed, were submit- 
ted for several hours to boiling water, or to a much: 
higher temperature, the organisms still appeared. 

On the basis of these experiments Dr. Bastian rea-. 
soned as follows: As the germs cannot come from the: 
air and pass through the glass, only one of two conclu- 
sions is admissible: (1) that the invisible germs are- 
able to endure, without destruction, a heat of 306°, 
(the highest temperature at which he experimented) ;: 
or (2) that living things can be evolved from non-liv- 
ing matter. The first conclusion is that of Pasteur, 
and is based on the assumption that all life comes from 
an egg, a statement known to be true for all the higher 
animals and plants, and which, it is claimed, can be 
legitimately extended to the lower forms of life, inter-- 
mediate between animal and vegetable, on the ground 
of natural law. The second conclusion is held by Dr.. 
Bastian, who maintains that the doctrine of evolution 
(a doctrine which, by the way, we have no right to 
regard as established) absolutely requires that living 
matter at some time must have arisen from that which 
was not living, and that, in the absence of any reason 
to the contrary, the uniformity of natural law should 
lead us to believe that the process continues to take 
placé. He says that all analogy is against the possibil- 
ity of the assumed germs retaining their life after 
being subjected to a heat of over 300°. No living being 
that we know of can endure the heat of boiling water, 
except a few seeds of the higher plants, which are pro- 
tected by a very hard and non-conducting coat. Most 
animals and plants perish at a much lower tempera-- 
ture. The bacteria themselves are mere specks of 
naked protoplasm, and Dr. Bastian’s experiments, as 
well as those of Pasteur and others, show that they are 
utterly destroyed at 140°. 

There are many considerations in favor of the gernr 
theory of which our limited space will not permit 
notice. The question is in avery unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and further and more trustworthy data will be 
required before an intelligent and decided opinion can 
be formed concerning it. 
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